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ABSTRACT 

Changes at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
(UTK) , begun v/hen the Tennessee Higher Education Conunission (THEC) 
initiated a funding mechanism designed to promote assessment and 
improvement of quality, are chronicled. Implications for program 
evaluation, planning, and resource allocation in other state colleges 
and universities are also discussed in the follov/ing chapters: (1) 
"Development of Performance Funding Criteria by the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission: A Chronology and Evaluation" (Robert A. Levy); 
(2) "Planning and Resource Allocation at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville: Institutional Responses to Changes in State Funding 
Policies" (Homer S. Fisher); (3) "Comprehpasive Program Evaluation at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville: A Response to Changes in 
State Funding Policy" (Trudy W. Banta) ; (4) "Accreditation as a 
Performance Indicator" (C. Warren Neel) ; (5) "Measuring Achievement 
in General Education" (VJ. Lee Humphreys); (6) "Measuring Achievement 
in the Major Field" (William H. Calhoun); (7) "Measuring Perceived 
Program Quality" (Kent D. Van Liere and William Lyons); (8) 
"Assessing the Quality of Higher Education through Comprehensive 
Program Review" (Hary P. Richards and C. W. Minkel) ; and (9) 
"Performance Funding and '-wstitutional Response: Lessons from the 
Tennessee Experience" (Petar Ewell) . Copies of the following are 
appended: THEC standards of performance, 1970; instructional 
evaluation variables and standards, 1981-82; instructional evaluation 
variables, November 21, 1983, THEC; instructional evaluation 
information for College D; student satisfaction survey excerpt from 
report for Department A; and guidelir.es for self-study document. 
References are provided v/ith the individual chapters. (KM) 
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Preface 



PUBLIC COLLEGES AND universities, like other institutions that 
are subject to regulation by external agencies, are periodically 
called upon to formulate policies that respond to changes in society. A 
growing trend is to use external authority-state authority-to promote 
high-quality education through assessment processes. Performance funding 
is an example. This bock chronicles the changes set in motion at th e Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK), when the Ifennessee Higher Education 
Commission (THEC) initiated a funding mechanism designed to promote 
the assessment and improvement of quality in the state's institutions of 
higher education. From this case study the authors draw implications for 
program evaluation, planning, and resource allocation in other state 
colleges and universities. 

In Tfennessee, up to 5 percent of each institution's annual instruc- 
tional budget-a multimillion dollar figure for the largest universities-is 
awarded according to the criteria stipulated in the state's funding policy. 
This financial carrot has proven to be a powerful incentive. Ifennessee's 
technical institutes, community colleges, and universities are now system- 
atically assessing performance outcomes as part of program evaluation. 
This process has generated additional incentives for outcomes assessment, 
including the need to demonstrate institutional accountauility, clarify the 
image of the institution, recruit and retain a diverse student population, 
enhance individual student development, improve program quality, carry 
out strategic planning, and allocate resources internally m ways that 
support the institution's mission. 

Evidence collected in this book suggests that the use of performance 
criteria in the allocation of resources for higher education provides strong 
motivation for colleges and universities lo initiate and strengthen program 
evaluation. The authors of this book describe an approach to comprehen- 
sive program evaluation, including measurement of student outcomes, that 
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can assist each institution of higher education when it addresses issues 
regarding^quajity in.higher education. Because the cost in time and effort of 
faculty, students, and administrators that is needed to implement svin an 
approach is substantial, one airn. j{ this book is to demonstr-;e how the 
process can .^^gnliicanuy benefit the institution. This book also aims to 
illubirate how the assessment of outcomes can help a college or university 
identify its strengths and weaknesses, thereby enabling it tc vltiriiy its 
mission and better plan Us allocation of resources. 

No other large research institution • »i :nc country has wrestled with a. 
funding pohcy based on student performance like the one in effect ia 
Ibnnessee. This dictated that 90 percent of the authors of this book were 
themselves participants in the events and processes that they have 
described. The possible subjectivity of such an evaluation is offset in three 
ways. First, the authors have diverse backgrounds and experiences. They 
include the chief administrative officer in business, planning, and finance, 
the vice-provost and dean of the Graduate School, the dean of the College 
of Business, and the head of the Department of Psychology, as w^ell as pro- 
fessors in sociology, poiitical science, and education. Second, most of the 
issues confronted and solutions proposed at UTK apply to other institutions 
of higher education. Third, Peter Ewell and the editors at the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) add an 
extrainstitutional perspective to this book that places the UTK experience 
in a national context. 

This book is addressed to state legislators, staff and members of the 
policy boards of state coordinating agencies, college and university 
trustees, campus administrators, academic deans, and all others who are 
responsible for cultivating and raising the quality of higher education, par- 
ticularly department heads and professors. 
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Introduction 



THE ERA OF GROWTH in higher education has reached a plateau. 
After two decades of expanding enroUment, with some lowering 
of academic standards as a by-product of this process, a primary concern in 
the 1980s is improvement of the quality of higher education (Bowen 1984, 
Fclger 1984). Kenneth P. Mortimer, chair of the Study Group on the Condi- 
tions of Excellence in American Higher Education of the National Institute 
of Education (NIE), advocates that, because the era of high enrollments is 
now over, we "start thinking about advancing the quality of what we do" 
(Scully 1984, p. 20). 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, at the height of enrollment growth 
and public recognition of the value of higher education, the flow of federal 
and state resources to a college or university was almost directly propor- 
tional to the increase in its enroUment. But in the 1980s, tax dollars are 
scarce, college degrees are less in demand, and public service consumers 
are demanding evidence of quality outcomes in return for investments in 
higher education. Colleges and universities are consequently being en- 
couraged to define carefully the tasks in which they excel, focus resources 
on these endeavors, and evaluate and improve the extent to which they 
accomplish their objectives. Administrators and faculty members are being 
encouraged to develop evidence that dollars spent on a college education 
actually improve the student's preparation for employment, citizenship, 
and personal fulfillment (Edgerton 1984). 

Past evaluation efforts have concentrated on measurements of 
lesources such as expenditures per student, number of volumes in the 
library, percentage of faculty with a doctorate, and ability levels of 
students. New indices of the level of quality of higher education focus on 
student outcomes such as satisfaction with academic services, placement in 
employment, and achievement in general education and the major field. 
With declining enrollments and steady state financing, competition among 
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institutions of higher education is increasing, as is students avvareness that 
tuition dollars are best spent at institutions that offer educational experi 
ences of the highest quality. 

Tbday, in many states across the nation, there is increasing interest in 
performance funding. Assessments of quality in higher education by 
means of student outcomes is becoming an nicreasingly miportant consid 
eration in the allocation of state funds lo colleges and universities. Thus it 
behooves all institutions of higher education- public and private, large and 
small, two-year and four year- to pay close attention to student outcomes 
as a measure of quality. 

The Quest for Quality in Higher Education 

"The typical college . . . somehow manages to scrape along witli 
little regular feedback relating to its mission, the education of the student 
(Astin 1982, p. 14). The tradition that academia manage its own affairs was 
established in this country by the Dartmouth College decision in 1819 
(Marcus, Leone, and Goldberg 1983). This precedent has shielded higher 
education from the type of probing by evaluators and accountability advo- 
cates that has become commonplace in public schools and social service 
agencies since the late 1960s and early 1970s. But today the quest for both 
quality and accountability in the American system, particularly in educa 
tion, has led to public scrutiny of academia. The report oi the NIE Study 
Group on the Conditions of Excellence m American Higher Education 
|1984), for example, notes: 

To assure excellence, our colleges, community colleges, and univer 
sities should establish and maintain high standards of student and 
institutional performance. The results (or 'outcomes") of the educa- 
tion offered by these institutions must be measured against their 
clearly and publicly articulated standards of performance. [P. 3] 

The NIE Study Group also notes thai the responsibility for defining specific 
standards of content and levels of student performance and college level 
learning in undergraduate education must fall on academic institutions 
themselves, or those standards will have no credibility jp. 16). Finally, the 
NIE report recommends that: 

State officials . . . establish special and alternative funding for both 
public and private institutions to encourage efforts that promote 
student involvement and institutional assessment. . . . program 
improvement can inject an element of quality into the system that is 
not currently apparent. For public institutions, this funding might 
Involve a set aside percentage of the total state appropriations for 
public higher education. ... A few states have embarked on these 
efforts. [P. 70] 
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Additionally, the report of the Association of American Colleges 
(AAC) Project on Redefining the Meaning and Purpose of Baccalaureate 
Degrees, entitled Megrify in the College Qirriculum (1985), points out. 

There must be ways of demonstrating to state legislatures, students, 
and the public at large that the colleges know what they are doing (or 
do not know) and that they are doing it well (or poorly). The colleges 
themselves must be held responsible for developing evaluations that 
the public can respect. (P. 33) 

Thus, with respect to both fiscal and political concerns, it is increas- 
ingly the responsibility of administrators and faculty members to be able to 
demonstrate that their efforts are raising the quality of education that 
students receive today. 

Different Perspectives on Performance Funding 

State agencies approach performance funding from a different 
perspective than do institutions of higher education. The state agency is 
interested In obtaining evidence of institutional accuuntabilit), eliminating 
program duplication, building regionally and nationally xcco^nized centers 
of excellence through some differential allocation of resources, yet main- 
taining relatively convenient access to higher education for all citizens who 
deare and can profit from it. The state's purposes are best served if common 
evaluation standards are established that apply to all institutions and thus 
permit comparison of similar programs across institutions. Colleges and 
universities have some interest in demonstrating their accountability to the 
publics they serve, but they principally employ program evaluation to 

(1) determine which programs are central to the institution's mission, 

(2) identify the programs that should be maintained at current levels or 
phased out. and (3) discern how programs can be improved. 

There are other differences as well. Colleges and universities prefer to 
establish evaluatlun standards based on their own unique missions and use 
measurement procedures that are valid for assessing their own programs. 
They prefer the richness of qualitative assessments that are organized ac 
cording to local statements of objectives and priorities. Statewide standards 
are viewed with apprehension because they Invite public comparisons of 
programs that are designed for different purposes, and because they can 
spark unhealthy and unwarranted competition amung institutions. State 
agencies, on the other hand, prefer quantitative evdlualiun procedures that 
yield information that is easily handled, interpreted, and stored for future 
reference. 

Despite the different perspectives on evaluation, public institutions 
have agreed over the years to supply state coordinating agencies with 
certain quantitative information from which implications about quality 
have been derived. Data on the proportion of the faculty with doctoral 
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degrees, credit hours generated, student/faculty ratio, expenditures per 
student, number of volumes in the library, entering ability level of 
students, external research dollars generated by the faculty, size of the insti- 
tution's endowment, and so forth can be collected by each institution with 
minimal cost and disruption and, when compared across institutions, can 
provide an indication of institutional pioductivity and efficiency. Until 
recently, these indicators were also used to infer the quality of the educa- 
tional experience afforded the students of a given institution. Incre singly, 
however, institutions are being called upon to furnish more direcc, more 
valid evidence of product quality in the form of student outcomes. In other 
words, given certain levels of entering ability, resources per student, faculty 
preparation, and student/faculty ratio, A'hat do students learn? How much 
value is acided to their store of theoretical and practical knowledge as a 
result of the c^^Uege experience? How well prepared are students for 
careers and i .^ess in a variety of adult roles? How satisfied are students 
with their experiences? Is there evidence that piogram faculties are engaged 
in continuous self-assessment for purposes of improving effectiveness and 
efficiency? 

These are questions that can be answered only with new kinds 
of evidence, evidence derived from measuring student achievements and 
attitudes. This type of information is more costly, more intrusive, and more 
time-consuming to obtain than traditional data. Moreover, questions about 
instrument reliability and validity can threaten to undermine the whole 
endeavor. If state agencies and public institutions previously had difficulty 
joining hands across a narrow gorge representing disagreements over 
criteria for Moe in program evaluation, these parties now regard each other 
from opposite sides of a rift as large as the Grand Canyon! 

Performance Funding in Tennessee 

Characterized by program architects Grady Bogue and Wayne 
Brown as a means "to improve the return on [Tennessee's] higher educa- 
tion investment" (1982, p. 123), performance funding was launched in 
Tennessee as the nation's first experiment in assessment of quality in 
higher education by means of student outcomes. "Acting on the possible 
while awaiting perfection" (Bogue 1980, p. 85) became the motto that was 
used by members of the Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) 
to counter the many objections leveled against the use of measures of 
student outcomes in program evaluation. Having survived a rocky start 
and a barrage of criticism along the way, performance funding is now con- 
sidered a qualified success in Tennessee. 

In 1°^*^, THEC instituted a funding policy based on performance 
criteria tha. ..as been applied to all publicly supported institutions of higher 
education in the state. This includes 7 regional universities, 10 community 
colleges, 4 technical institutes, and 2 comprehensi\e universities including 
the state's major research institution, the University of Tennessee, 
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Knoxville |UTK). UTK, by virtue cf its size (25.000 students, including 5,500 
graduate students), complexity, and research capabilities, has provided the 
setting for the most extensive field test of performance funding. 

The THEC initiated a program that promotes and rewards systematic 
efforts to assess quality and improve instructional outcomes. Up to 5 per- 
cent of the instructional component of each institution's education and 
general budgetary allocation is awarded by the commission based on 
accomplishments with respect to five performance criteria. These include. 

1. The percentage of programs eligible for accreditation that are, 
indeed, accredited. 

2. The percentage of programs that have undergone peer review 
and/or have administered to majors a comprehensive field exam 
within a five-year period. Maximum credit for this standard is 
awarded if an exam is used and student performance improves 
over time or exceeds the performance of students in similar pro- 
grams at comparable institutions. 

3. Measurement of value added via the general-education com- 
ponent of the curriculum using the American College Ifesting 
Program (ACT) College Outcome Measures Project (COMP) 
exam. Maximum credit is awarded if the performance of seniors 
improves over time or exceeds that of seniors at a group of com- 
parable institutions. 

4. Measurement of opinion concerning the quality of academic pro- 
grams and services using surveys of enrolled students, alumni, 
community members, and/or employers, and demonstrating that 
findings have been used to suggest specific improvement:;. 

5. Implementation of a campuswide plan for instructional im- 
provement, based on information derived from the procedures 
described above, as well as other sources. 

The THEC has assigned a total of IOC points to these standards, with 
25 points awarded for full accomplishment of the first, 30 points for the 
second. 25 for the third, and 10 each for the fourth and fifth (Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission, 1983). 

In 1979. 2 percent of Tennessee's education and general budget for 
instruction was earmarked for program assessment and improvement. In 
1983. the THEC was sufficiently convinced of the value and importance of 
its initiative in performance funding to increase the amount from 2 to 5 
percent. The motivation for becoming involved is thus compelling, an 
incentive award equivalent to as much as 5 percent of each public insti- 
tution's instructional budget is added to the institution's state allocation 
when an institutioi* responds fully to the performance standards set forth 
in the Instructional Evaluation Schedule developed by the THEC. This 
amounted to $3.8 million in 1985 for UTK. 
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Changes in Tennessee's funding mechanisms incorporated at least 
partially some of the suggestions in a statement in the summary recommen- 
dations of the National Commission on Higher Education Issues; 

In addition to stable funding, the greatest contribution states can 
make to promote quality in the public institutions is to assure 
that their funding mechanisms are not overly enrollment-driven. 
Formulas based on enrollments provide little incentive to improve 
programs. Similarly, automatic year-end reversion of unexpended 
appropriations encourages spending and discourages both resource 
conservation and increased efficiency. 

State legislatures should avoid line-item budgets, position con- 
trols, and other mechamsms that work against the general principle 
of institutional flexibility within the framework of accountability. 
Such detailed budget requirements discourage effective and efficient 
administration. [1982, p. 4] 

Tennessee's funding policy for higher education, in other words, has 
created a powerful incentive for university administrators to shift the focus 
of program evaluation from assessment of program resourc^^ to assess- 
ment of program outcomes. As a consequence of the state's new policy of 
performance funding, administrators and faculty members at Tennessee's 
colleges and universities have considered a variety of different ways to 
measure outcomes of instructional programs, and they have used the 
findings to suggest program improvements. 

Assessment of Performance Outcomes at UTK 

In November 1981, UTK wr^ selected as one of seven institutions 
of higher education across the country to participate in a grant program 
designed to increase the use of information about student outcomes. The 
grant program was funded by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and admin- 
istered by the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS). Under the auspices of the Kellogg grant, UTK administrators, 
faculty, and students were brought together to (1) study the impact on 
campus programs of the THEC initiative in performance funding, (2) deter- 
mine the most appropriate ways for a large, research-oriented university to 
meet the new performance criteria, and (3) consider how specifications 
about performance funding could be incorporated into and strengthen 
established institutional procedures. 

Because the concept of performance funding originated outside the 
university and was first used by the state coordinating agency, it was ini- 
tially viewed with skepticism by university faculty and administrators. 
Kellogg project monies were therefore used to find creative ways that 
would permit UTK faculty and administrators to feel that they owned the 
funding program. The Kellogg funds made it possible to capitalize on 
positive features of the funding criteria, that is, use them to supplement 
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and improve existing program evaluation, planning, and improvement pro- 
cesses. The measurement of outcomes and use of this information was thtis 
incorporated into the university's academic program review:^, strategic 
planning, and internal allocation of resources. 

Early in 1984, the Kellogg administrator for the project cn student 
outcomes at NCHEMS nominated the IITK project for a triennial awaid 
given by the National Council on Measurement in Education (NCME). rhis 
award is for "an outstanding example of the application of educational 
measurement technology." Nominations for this competition ate received 
from three sectors: private industry, the military, and education. Each 
of the three sectors is represented on the selection committee. In April of 
1984, UTK was designated the recipient of the I>ICME award. 

The conversations, research, recommendations, and implementa- 
tion of recommendations that took place on tL^ UTK campus in the interim 
between the awarding cf the NCHEMS-Keliogg giant in November 1981 
and the conferring of recognition by the I iCME in April 1984 form the basis 
of this book. 

Design of This Book 

This book is divided into three parts; (1) performance funding in 
Tennessee, (2) measurement issues in performance funding, and (3) an 
assessment of performance funding. In part one, performance funding is 
examined from the peispectives of state policy and university policies and 
programs, as well as from the perspective of administrators and faculty 
members. The authors analyze how changes in Tennessee's funding policy 
for higher education have brought about changes in planning and resource 
allocation at UTK, as well as provided an incentive for UTK administrators 
and faculty to evaluate existing programs. The authors discuss how criteria 
for performance funding were developed by THEC, the impact of perfor- 
mance funding on planning and resource allocation policies at UTK, and 
how performance funding has provided an incentive for UTK adminis- 
trators and faculty to evaluate academic programs. 

In chapter 1, Robert Le\7, Associate Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs and representative for the University of Tennessee on the advisory 
body on performance funding throughout the lO year development of the 
policy by THEC, sets out t' , history of performance funding in Tennessee. 
First he examines the initid. j.,-lot projects funded by Kellogg, Ford, and the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), second, 
the interim drafts of the complex set of instructional evaluation variables 
that serve as performance i>tandcncls for the program, and third, the adop- 
tion of the current evaluation schedule in late 1983. In chapter 2, Homer 
Fisher, Executive Vice-Chancellor and Chief Business Officer at UTK, 
analyzes hov^ changes in Tennessee . funding policies for higher education 
have engendered changes in planning and resource allocation at UTK. And, 
•n chapter 3, Trudy Banta, Professor of Education and Director, UTK 
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NCHEMS-Kellogg Project, notes how the response to the policy of perfor- 
mance funding at UTK has been a complex evolutionaiy process with 
posifive overall impact. She describes the instructional evaluation program 
fostered by performance funding at UTK, including its incorporation into 
program review, curriculum improvement, and institutional planning. 

Part two of this book contains detailed accounts of UTK's rebponse to 
the measurement issues raised by the state of Tennessee's approach to 
performance funding. Each chapter presents an analysis of one of the 
THEC evaluation variables according to the following. (1) measurement 
issues, (2) measurement methods used at UTK, and (3) methodological 
implications for v^ssessment of program quality. These issues are addressed 
by UTK administrators and faculty members. In chapter 4, Warren Neel, 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, evaluates accreditation as 
a performance indicator. In chapter 5, measurement of achievement in 
general education is discussed by Lee Humphreys, Director of the Learning 
Research Center and Professor, Department of Religious Studies. In 
chapter 6, William Calhoun, Professor and Head, Department of 
Psychology, evaluates ways to measure achievement in the major field. In 
chapter 7, Kent Van Liere, Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, 
and William Lyons, Professor, Department of Political Science, discuss 
how to measure perceived program quality. And in chapter 8, Mary 
Richards, Associate Dean of tb : Graduate School and Associate Professor, 
Department of English, and C. W. Minkel, Vice-Provost and Dean of the 
Graduate School, evaluate ways to assess quality of higher education 
through program review. 

Part three of this bock is an assessment of performance funding in 
Tennessee by Peter Ewell, Senior Associate at NCHEMS and Director of the 
multi-institution, NCHEMS-Kellogg student outcomes project. Ewell 
examines the relevance of Tennessee's experience with performance 
funding for other institutions and state systems. He also notes national 
trends with respect to the issues of quality and accountability in higher 
education. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Development of 
Performance Fimding Criteria by the 
Ttennessee Higher Education Commission: 
A Clironology and Evaluation 

By Robert A. Levy 



IN THE WINTER of 1975-1976, the Tennessee Higher Education 
Commission (THEC) initiated discussions to determine if a portion 
of the state's budget for higher education could be tied to performance 
criteria rather than to level of enrollment. Today, Tennessee educators con- 
tinue to try to reach a consensus on ways to promote the assessment of 
instructional performance, and much progress in that direction is still 
occurring. This chapter begins with an examination of those discussions, it 
ends with a similar examination of related discussions still under way in 
1984-1985. More specifically, this chapter addresses the following four 
issues: (1) the background and rationale for performance funding, (2) the 
design, implementation, and results of the funding initiative, (3) the proto- 
type Instructional Evaluation Schedule, and (4) the current Instructional 
Evaluation Schedule. 

Background and Rationale for the 
Performance Funding Project 

During the middle 1970s, publicly supported education institutions 
foresaw the end of the enrollment growth that had been triggered by the 
postwar baby boom and that had been used as a justification for ever- 
increasing state allocations. During this period, institutions also recognized 
that-with or without inflation— institutional expenditures would not level 
off in congruence with leveling enrollments. At the same time, the success 
of Howard Jarvis's Proposition 13 in California seemed to illustrate that the 
general population was growing more and more concerned about govern- 
ment spending, particular^^^ in cases where good value could not be shown 
concretely for monies a^ ')priated. Across the United States, policy- 
makers and citizens were cultivating a value system based on quality rather 
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than quantity, and they were perceiving a need for large publit entities to 
be more accountable to the population that supported them. It was in such 
an atmosphere that the THEC, a state coordinating agency for higher edu- 
cation with dual responsibilities of being an advocate for the postsecondary 
education community and a watchdog of that community, began to con- 
sider seriously how it might respond. 

As part of a series of initiatives, the THEC elected to focus on possible 
changes in the funding formula for higher education. As in many other 
states, the THEC formula was designed to allocate appropriated dollars to 
the state's 10 community colleges and 11 universities in an objective and 
equitable fashion. Based on biennial audits of the cost of instruction, the 
THEC calculated the average cost of each credit hour by academic program 
(via taxonomies created by the Higher Education General Information 
Survey [HEGIS]) according tu the following seven instructional levels; 
freshman-sophomore, junior-senior, master's, professional-law, doctoral, 
remedial education, and continuing education. These historical data were 
then used to build institutional budgets by, first, estimating the number of 
credit hours to be produced by each academic area and, second, multiply- 
ing this figure by the average dollar value at each level. (Note; This basic 
formula underwent annual revisions until the summer of 1984, at which 
time it was discarded in favor of a ' 'peer institution' ' approach. Despite this 
major shift in philosophy, the Instructional Evaluation Schedule has been 
retained.) Although the formula had many subparts, it relied principally on 
this cost-averaging methodology. 

Many institutional administrators claimed that the methodology had 
two main failings. One was the lack of quality assessments, the other was 
that it insidiously encouraged the average rather than the excellent. As a 
response to this criticism of the formula and as a response to the b'*oader 
context noted above, the THEC initiated the Performance Funding Project. 
The January 1976 THEC publication Allocation of State Funds on a Perfor- 
mance Criterion (Performance Funding Project) stated, ' 'The major purpose of 
the project is to explore the feasibility of allocating some portion of state 
funds on a performance criterion (how effective), as compared to the 
current allocation on activity criterion (how much)" (Bogue, Harris, and 
Troutt 1976, p. 23). A survey of the extant literature yielded little informa- 
tion oriented toward application, and in terms of empirical data, contacts 
with other state coordinating agencies and university systems proved 
similarly fruitless. In-depth conversations at each public institution and 
with the staffs of the state s two governing boards indicated a willingness to 
explore the concept further and, at the same time, demonstrated that the 
task v^ould not be an easy one. Contacts with the American College Testing 
Program (ACT), the Educafional Testing Service (ETS), and the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (MCHEMS) showed 
that each of these agencies had some potentially useful research and 
development activities under way. The research was not, however, ready to 
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be tested, and it did not consider the relationship between assessment of 
quaKty and allocation ol state resources. 

A number of nationally prominent educators were invited to serve as 
consultants in connection with the project, and conversations with them 
resulted in a number of "blue-sky" ideas that \,ere in need of refinement 
and testing. The THEC also established a broad-based, statewide advisory 
committee of educators, fiscal experts, and key legislators to help plan 
how the project should proceed. All of these activities, together with the 
formation of a national advisory panel and the writing of several project 
proposals to granting agencies, resulted in a general design for the project. 

Before the outlines of the Performance Funding Project could be 
drawn precisely it was necessary that all parties involved reach a reason- 
able degree of consensus on operating assumptions. In other words, the 
Performance Funding Project itself, the activities associated with it, and 
its possible outcomes had to be carefully considered because they had 
to be politically acceptable, academically respectable, fiscally sound, and 
flexibly responsive to the needs of the public institutions in the s^ate. 

To be politically acceptable, particularly at a time when state budgets 
were already stretched to the limit, the project had to be externally funded. 
In addition to a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE), monies were obtained from the Kellogg Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation, and a foundation that wished to remain anonymous. The 
project had to be politically realistic in a number of other ways, as well. 
First, results of the project had to be acceptable to the Tennessee General 
Assembly and its constituents, as well as to the state's community colleges 
and universities. Second, the project had to result in a funding process that 
v^ould not necessitate significant additions to either the legislated responsi- 
bilities of the THEC or to its staff and budget. Third, the project had to be 
sensitive to a primary public policy question. If quality can be measured 
and if the state's resources are limited, then should higher quality institu- 
tions and programs be rewarded for their success, or should lower quality 
institutions and programs receive increased funding in order to make 
improvements? 

To be academically rt .pectable, the project had to involve faculty 
members and institutional administrators, and it had to employ a method 
that was at least quasi scientific in its accumulation and use of data. The 
results of the project had to mesh with existing fiscal policies and pro- 
cedures, accounting/auditing systems, budget- making timetables, and the 
existing formula. Project results also had to allow for the development of 
new policies and procedures that would be acceptable to all the parties 
involved. 

Finally, the Performance Funding Project had to take into account the 
variety of existing institutions in the state. Tennessee's public institutions 
of higher education were, and still are, operated by two wholly separate 
governing structures, namely, the University of Tennessee, headed by 
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its Board of Trustees, and the State University and Community College 
System, headed by a State Board of Regents. The state s public institutions 
included 2 large comprehensive universities, 8 smaller universities, a com- 
prehensive center for the health sciences, and 10 community colleges. Each 
of these institutions had been encouraged to adopt unique institutional 
missions, coordinated by the THEC; each, in fact, took justifiable pride in 
defining its particular educational role and scope of activities. 

All of the operating assumptions of the Peformance Funding Project, 
as well as the myriad questions and assumptions that they in turn 
generated, were discussed, drafted, and redrafted many times during the 
winter of 1975-1976. Although disagreements remained, at least some of 
the reasonably specific areas of agreement were identified, and b^ the 
spring of 1976, dialogue had progressed to the point that a design for the 
Performance Funding Project could be discerned. 

Design, Implementation, and Results of the 
Performance Funding Project 

The design of the Performance Funding Project made it possible for 
several related activities to take place simultaneously, in practice, however, 
institutional pilot projects soon drew time and attention away from other 
activities. Among the other activities was the writing of a discussion paper 
called The Competent College Student (Branscomb, Milton, Richardson, and 
Spivey 1977) by four of the elder statesmen of Tennessee's educational 
establishment. This essay is about the knowledge and skills that, according 
to the authors, every college graduate should possess. It remains interesting 
even today; but in the ferment of activities then surrounding performance 
funding, the discussion of competence quickly centered on the issues of 
institutional autonomy and measurement accuracy. 

By July 1976, each institution had been invited to submit a pilot 
project proposal. Each of the two governing boards was asked to appoint a 
liaison officer and invited to submit a pilot project proposal. The THEC 
Guide for Proposal Preparation (Bogue and Troutt 1976) outlined the follow- 
ing key elements to bt included. (1) in order to protect the validity of the 
project and address aspects of the operating assumptions, each proposal 
"should outline a set of performance indicators reflecting the identity of an 
institution"; (2) the performance indicators should be related to the 
statewide goals of "improved instructional effectiveness, improved quality 
instructional environments, and improved quality instructional produc- 
tivity"; and (3) each proposal "should provide at least some very tentative 
thinking about how performance on indicators might be rewarded through 
the appropriations process." For each pilot project approved, a one-year 
contract was executed, with a second-year renewal option. Proposals were 
submitted by 19 of the 21 public institutions, and 12 were eventually 
approved by the THEC. The THEC hired ivro independent, out-of-state 
consultants to advise its staff and pilot project directors and serve as 
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evaluators of the projects. A brief look at some of the pilot projects helps to 
explain the origins and background of the modifications the THEC even- 
tually made in its funding formula. 

Memphis State University |MSU) and the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville |UTK), each undertook a pilot project. The two projects were 
markedly different. MSU examined the aspects of its curriculum in which 
all students would be involved, UTK studied activities within its College 
of Engineering, with the hope that the study's methodology might serve 
as a model for other collegiate units (or at least for other units with a profes- 
sional orientation). Using the Institutional Goals Inventory developed 
by ETS, MSU attempted to examine three campuswide curricular goals. 
Two of the goals— communications and computation- were assessed by 
administering instruments provided by ACT. Preexisting ACT verbal and 
math scales submitted by students applying to MSU were used as a kind of 
imputed pretest, and they formed a base against which to judge post-test 
ACT scores of a sample of MSU seniors. More important for the future, 
however, was that MSU participated in the field testing of the ACT College 
Outcome Measures Project (COMP). 

The quality of vocational preparation at MSU, the third goal to be 
assessed, was measured in two different ways. The first was via a locally 
developed survey of employer satisfaction, which measured student 
satisfaction with courses, programs, counseling, and advising services. The 
second was via field specific standardized examinations, including the 
Engineer-in Training (EIT) examination, the National Teacher Examina 
tions, and the National League for Nursing examination. The EIT exami 
nation was also used in the UTK project in the College of Engineering. 
Additionally, in order to gather graduates' assessments of the quality of 
their education and survey employers' perceptions of the quality of career 
preparation of engineering programs, a survey was conducted of the nearly 
700 engineering baccalaureate graduates of the previous 10 years and their 
current supervisors. The UTK project also called for the formation of a 
23-member lay Board of Visitors to formulate collegewide goals and assess 
progress in meeting those goals. 

Several of the participating institutions attempted to use standard- 
ized examinations cf established validity and reliability. The University of 
Tennessee at Martin employed the Nelson Denny Reading Test and the 
Rokeach Value Survey, the University of Tennesjiee at Chattanooga used 
the Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Thinking, the Concept Mastery Test, and 
the Strong-Campbell Interest Inve-^.tory, Columbia State Community 
College used items from the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
and Middle Tennessee State University used the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test. These instruments were typically administered in a pretest/ 
post test mode, and the brief duration of the Performance Funding Project 
necessitated the construction of inferentially matched cohorts. The real 
difficulty v/ith such examinations, however, was the problem of relating 
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test scores to intended outcomes of higher education. Thus, a general result 
of the pilot projects was to affirm the legitimate, but limited, purpose of 
professional licensure examinations for certifying competence of students 
graduating from programs that were clearly directed toward a specific 
occupation or cluster of occupations, w hile at the same time demonstrating 
that extant, off the shelf instruments would not serve as valid indicators of 
the nonprofessional education component of curricula. 

Some institutions elected to use the now defunct Undergraduate 
Assessment Program (UAP) provided by ETS. The UAP test battery 
employed items from retired Graduate Record Examinations jGRE) m an 
attempt to assess both competencies in general education and proficiencies 
of college seniors in selected fields. The UAP did not, however, establish an 
acceptable level of validity for a test of general education because item 
analyses of its questions suggested that UAP/GRE questions were designed 
to rank individual examinees rather than assess the competence of test 
takers. 

The pilot projects at Volunteer State Community College and Middle 
Tfennessee State University field test<-d an instrument designed to assess 
competence in general education (the instrument was being developed by 
ETS but had never evolved past the research stage). Other pilot projects 
employed local tests of general education, but the difficulty of constructing 
a valid and reliable test proved to be unmanageable in the time available. 
The primary value was that it helped focus faculty attention Ott the piace 
of general education in the curriculum. 

At the end of a meeting in October 1976 at which institutional pilot 
project directors summarized their assessment activ ities jw ith emphasis on 
the difficulties they \^ere encountering), the two external consultants had 
started to crystallize their thinking about the direction of the Performance 
Funding Project. One consultant noted, "We should be ever mindful that 
no single indicator is really defensible at all, and that even a battery of 
indicators (the only acceptable method) is far from perfect, nevertheless, 
the battery approach is vastly superior to nothing at all-e.g., the formulaic 
method in use in Tennessee and many other states (Harcleroad 1976). At 
the close of that meeting, there was consensus among project directors on 
the following three points: 

1. Compared to nationally standardized measurement instruments, 
instruments that are developed locally and instruments that are 
valid for the information content of the courses that are taught at a 
particular college or university are more relevant for assessing 
performance. Instruments that are related to programs or instru- 
ments thai are linked to performance funding criteria are most 
effective. In other words, assessment of a student's performance 
should be as closely related as possible to the student's intentions, 
and use of indirect measures of student achievement (satisfaction 
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indices, employment surveys) should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. Assessments of student values and effective skills are even 
more problematic than those of general education and specific 
field competencies. 

2. Competence levels and value-added mea;>ures should be con- 
sidered jointly in order to (1) prevent monr selective programs 
from being judgeo solely in terms of gain scores (because the gain 
scores might be lower than gain scores of other programs) and 
(2) give less selective programs the opportunity to demonstrate 
their instructional effectiveness (via value-added scores) without 
creating invidious comparisons with the exit scores of more selec- 
tive programs (Levy 1976). 

3. Institutions should motivate students to perform their best when 
being assessed so that the results are as credible as possible when 
compared with traditional measures such as grade-point averages, 
scores on admissions tests, and licensing examinations. 

The various institutional pilot projects proceeded apace. There were 
regular meetings of all the project directors. Site visits were made by the 
THEC consultants as well as by other specialists and consultants. A variety 
of it>id-course corrections were made, based on mid-year reports, By the 
summer of 1977, the THEC consultants were generally pleased with the 
progress that had been made. They noted: 

If we look for significant impacts in terms of activities and on-going 
events taking place on their respective campuses, we readily receive 
the impression that at least 7 of the 10 projects are making good 
progress toward their stated objectives, . . . This may suggest that 
the major outcome ^ * the overall project will be the experience gained 
by project participaiSts and the implications of that experience for 
continued institutional development. ... We need not anticipate the 
success of the Performance Funding Project to speculate that the 
activities of planning, goal setting, assessing, and evaluating are 
on going functions of an institution that should lend themselves to 
incorporation in a budget formula. . . . Potential performance indi- 
cators may still be focusing too exclusively on student performance 
In terms of behavioral changes, career preparations, academic and 
job competencies, etc. . . . Where indices of faculty productivity, 
community or public service, ai.d the uses of knowledge can be 
considered, they should be. . . . The trained professional will be the 
major outcome of many educational programs- but not the only 
product. {Fincher 1977, p. l-S) 

As the pilot projects moved toward developing fieir unal reports in 
the spring of 1978, the effects of testing the operating ,4ss jmptlons became 
ck^r. It had been asked that the proposals be politically acceptable, 
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academically respectable, fiscally sound, and respectful of varying institu- 
tional missions. No longer was attention being given to the notion of 
statewide performance standards to which dollars would be linked accord- 
ing to an institution's level of performance. The THEC recognized that this 
initial model of performance funding would not be a realistic political 
possibility. Instead, an increasing amount of attention was paid to pro- 
viding additional funds for institutions willing to make evaluation efforts 
and use a battery of indicators. Thus, at least initially, monies could be 
allocated on a basis other than actual level of performance. 

Although many of the pilot projects formal reports submitted in July 
1978 included potential models for revising the THEC funding formula, 
none was deemed politically or fiscally viable. An alternative plan, adopted 
by the THEC on August 28, 1978, would have inserted some performance 
criteria into the formula by means of a special appropriation. The idea, 
and the dollars tied to it, were not included by the new governor in his 
1979-1980 appropriations recommendation. 

Prototype Instructional Evaluation Schedule 

Nearly four years had passed since the first open discussions about 
linking instructional results and state resources. During those years, 
a number of bright and creative people had discovered, explored, and dis- 
carded a frustratingly wide array of ideas, strategies, and instruments. 
While it was increasingly clear that there were ways to assess instructional 
outcomes, it was also increasingly clear that even the use of a battery of 
assessment devices was so recognizably imperfect that educators mistrusted 
it and politicans were leery of funding it. Virtually everyone associated 
with the Performance Funding Project had learned to deal with adversity 
by subscribing to what had become the project's motto. "Act on the 
possible while awaiting perfection." 

The THEC staff developed a revised funding concept that was 
adopted in October 1979 and implemented in the fall appropriations cycle 
of that year. Since the Performance Funding Project had officially ended 
and since the THEC funding formula is a series of schedules, the new 
policy was called the Inst; actional Evaluation Schedule. Appendix A, the 
original schedule as approved and implemented, illustrates the lessons 
learned from the Performance Funding Project: 

1. As often as possible, existing instruments were utilized, so as to 
continue to test the legitimacy of such instruments for these specific 
assessment purposes and to allow institutions to begin assess- 
ments in a timely way. An interesting corollary of this principle 
was the use of accreditation in the schedule as a performance 
measure. In this context, accreditation represented off-the-shelf 
procedures. However, it was generally agreed that accreditation 
tended to focus on inputs rather than outcomes. 

P7 
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2. The prevailing lack of confidence in any single measure of in- 
structional effectiveness was illustrated by the use of six separate 
variables that were weighted equally. 

3. Flexibility and increased acceptance by institutions were sought 
by the addition of the last variable, the intent of which was to 
recognizeanyand-allactivities thatdidnotreadily fitintoany of 
the other variables. Moreover, since point calculations were based 
on scores of only the top five variables, each institution enjoyed a 
protective cushion. 

4. In order to allay fears about unfair Institutional competition, 
reinforce the importance of institutional mission, and stress the 
importance of the sequence of evaluation/action/improvement, 
the schedule incorporated both value-added features internal to 
an institution and the possibility of assessment indicators with 
regional or national reference standards. 

Tb fund the Instructional Evaluation Schedule, the THEC added 
approximately two million dollars to Its statewide appropriation request 
with the idea that the schedule would allow each institution to earn up to 
two percent of the instructional component of its education and general 
budget. (In a time of limited resources, 2 percent was large enough to com- 
mand some attention from the institutions, yet small enough not to cripple 
an institution that scored badly or chose not to complete the schedule.) 

At the appropriations hearings during the early fall of 1979, the 
Instructional Evaluation Schedule was not well received by the state s insti- 
tutions of higher education. The natural tensions between the institutions 
and the THEC were exacerbated by the speed with which the schedule had 
been approved. The THEC staff had allowed little or no time for consulta- 
tion with institutions ^r governing boards. Moreover, since instructional 
evaluation monies were not earmarked but embedded in the total appro- 
priations request from the THEC, when that request was scaled back by 
the govemor's office, institutions believed that they would be competing 
for dollars that might have come to them automatically from the regular 
funding formula. There were additional complaints that, first, the variables 
were not sufficiently responsive to two-year colleges or to the substantial 
graduate mission of the comprehensive universities and, second, that 
ambiguity and dysfunctions in the wording and construction of some of the 
standards made it difficult for institutions to respond to the schedule while 
simultaneously leaving members of the THEC staff open to charges of 
being arbitrary in the way they awarded points. These negative reactions 
swiftly led to the decision by the THEC to revise the schedule during the 
winter of 1979-1980. The revision process was an interactive one between 
the THEC, the institutions, and the staff of the two governing boards. After 
all of the objections to the then-current schedule were logged, the THEC 
approved a revised schedule in July 1980 (see appendix B). Some of the 
important changes are described below. 
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Variable I (Accreditation), The revised Schedule changed the previous 
range-of-percentiles method to a strict percentage allocation based on the 
number of accredited programs, that is, those eligible for accreditation by 
an agency of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA). The 
governing boards agreed that the draft was a significant improvement, but 
registered some.additionalxomments.Jirst,«there shoulibe.proyisionior. 
the negotiation, explanation, or adjudication of accreditable programs that, 
for one reason or another, an institution might not wish to have accredited. 
(Some programs may appear— if only nominally— to be accreditable by a 
COPA agency, but in the institutional context they may not be accreditable 
without significant curricular and/or administrative alteration.) Second, 
some academic areas have no discipline-based accrediting organization, 
and it would be inadvisable to place any pressures on disciplines that are 
not now engaged in accreditation. Demands made by accrediting organi- 
zations already have had what some regard as an adverse impact on the 
campuses, since internal fiscal reallocations have had to be made to satisfy 
programmatic accreditation at the expense of nonaccreditable programs. 
Third, since instructional improvement is the aim of the schedule, the point 
values of each variable should be examined to see if a proportional 
weighting system could be agreed upon such that Variable I does not 
assume too heavy an importance in the overall schedule. 

Variable II (General Education Outcomes). The revised Schedule 
reworked the various standards, tightened their language, and, for the first 
time, inserted a stipulation that institutions report curricular actions taken 
on the basis of the data gathered. The governing boards continued to note 
that defining and assessing general education were far more difficult activi- 
ties than the THEC staff seemed to realize and that different institutions, 
particularly specific programs or colleges within a given institution, might 
have widely divergent ideas about what general education is or ought to be. 
Thus, in order to suggest the importance of the outcomes of general educa- 
tion and the .difficulties of evaluating them, it was argued that heavier 
weight should be assigned to Variable II. 

Two other comments of governing-board members bear mentioning. 
One is that the available instruments were norm-referenced tests designed 
to discriminate among individual test-takers and that, although the ACT 
COMP test appeared to be an appropriate criterion-referenced instrument 
designed specifically for the assessment of general education, its reliability 
and validity had not been fully established. Second, although improvement 
was clearly the goal of these evaluative activities, informed actions could 
not be taken on the basis of relatively short-term assessments, particularly 
in cases where assessment instruments were of questionable validity and 
reliability. 
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Variable III (Program Performance Outcomes), The revised schedule 
tightened the language of the standards, and added requirements involving 
the use of data that would have been very difficult to acquire, such as 
pretest/post-test data from compar<jMe institutions. Members of governing 
boards commented that even in revised form this variable did not deal 
adequately with the problem of using standardized tests. Moreover, there 
was somefeeling that comparative^use^of-testdata jnighthaye^validityjhat 
was more apparent than real and that there was potential for misinterpreta- 
tion and misuse of those data. While educators might recognize invidious 
comparisons among essentially unlike institutions, the lay public might 
not, and indeed, the schedule would be a very public document. 

Variable IV (Satisfaction Indices), The revised Schedule reorganized 
and edited this variable without significantly altering it, and the governing 
boards applauded the result. The increased emphasis on recurring assess- 
ment was regarded as a positive step, since the pertinent literature sug- 
gested that only studies conducted repeatedly over time could be used as 
bases for informed changes. The use of community membeiu/employers as 
a referent group was thought to be more appropriate for some institutions 
than others. Governing boards also suggested that nonreturning students, 
that is, "dropouts," could provide extremely useful data to an institution 
and tl'iat they should be included as an additional referent group. 

Variable V (Evaluation Planning-Action for Renewal and Improvement}, 
The revised schedule refined the language of this variable without signifi- 
cantly altering its substance Giv^n the uncertainties the boards felt about 
Variables I, II, and III, it was suggested that special emphasis on campus 
planning be encouraged 'ji Variable V. The governing boards advocated a 
planning-implementing- evaluating loop and urged that the variable be 
given a higher point value. 

Current Instructional Evaluation Schedule 

By November 1981, nearly six years after the first steps were initiated 
in the Performance Funding Project, the Instructional Evaluation Schedule 
had been in use for two and one-half years, and clearly needed to be 
reworked. Different institutions continued to point out the same problem 
areas. These included unclear wording, lack of flexibility regarding insti- 
tutional mission, and dysfunctions, including the weighting of points, 
between and among the variables' standards. Staff changes at the THEC, 
the governing boards, and the institutions, along with a reorganization of 
statewide governance of postsecondary vocational institutions, swiftly led 
to significant changes in the Instructional Evaluation Schedule. As a result 
of numerous lengthy meetings, the schedule was drafted and redrafted at 
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least four times between December 1981 and September 1982. In September 
1982, it was approved by the THEC with the following notation: "Some 
temporary modifications to these revised standards mfjy be necessary for 
tie initial year of their application in order to facilitate the transmission 
from old to new evaluation concepts." A year was spent trying to reach 
agreement on those "temporary modifications/' and even now some details 

of interpretation remain unanswered. The schedule approved in September 

i982 so resisted interpretation, in fact, that it had to be reissued in "final 
fcrm" once in June 1983 and again in November 1983 (see appendix C). 

The current Instructional Evaluation Schedule is expected to remain 
in effect, with minor modificationb as needed, for five years, by which time 
all programs will have been evaluated, a data base will have been built, and 
external reviewers will have studied the schedule's efficacy. Thus, while 
the conclusion for this chapter cannot be written until 1987-1988, it is now 
possible to provide a historical map of the thoroughfares, byways, and 
blind alleys of the schedule. A quick look at the appendixes makes it clear 
that much has already been learned. The current schedule now runs to 
nearly 12 single-spaced pages, whereas the original was only 2 double- 
spaced pages. And, while there are honest differences of opinion about the 
value of linking performance to resources, the schedule has generally been 
an effective agent of change in the state's institutions. Moreover, while 
representatives of campuses and the governing boards continue to be 
negative about some of the specifics in the schedule, the increase of its 
share of an institution's budget to 5 percent was accomplished by the 
THEC with little criticism in the fall of 1983. The design of each of the five 
variables in the current schedule can be summarized as follows; 

Variable L Program accreditation has been agreed upon as an accept- 
able statewide goal, but questions have been raised about the efficacy of 
some accreditors' standards. Tennessee institutions have been active 
participants in drafting nontraditional measures of outcomes for the 
regional accrediting association, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. Questions remain about the use of non-COPA agencies and about 
the advisability of forcing programs to fit accreditors' definitions. Is it 
appropriate, in other words, for an institution to change its policies or the 
curriculum of one of its programs in order to make a nominally accredi- 
table program fit an accreditor's strictures? While it seems legitimate to use 
accreditation standards as one means of assessing the effectiveness of 
academic programs, assigning 25 percent of the schedule's values to this 
variable seems to be an excessive percentage, as well an inappropriate 
application of accreditation standards. 

Variable IL This variable requires that every eligible program be 
evaluated once during each five-year cycle of the schedule. There remain 
significant difficulties in identifying the external instruments that are 
Q appropriate to a specific academic program at a given institution. The 
JC difficulties involved in developing valid apd reliable local instruments are 
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compounded because there is no way to apply results across institutions. 
More problematic still are the questions regarding external peer reviews. It 
is necessary to add information about student outcomes for consideration 
in peer reviews that are themselves already expensive, time-consuming, 
and cumbersome. Additionally, comparative assessments with either 
similar programs at other institutions or across time are very difficult and 
costly to obtain using peer evaluations. Finally, thoughtful analyses of most 
academiC'programs-indicate that-virtually-all-graduate, and-many under- 
graduate, programs are tailored to the needs of each individual student. 
The THEC schedule does not permit an institution to attain maximum 
prints via peer review, thereby discouraging the use of this potentially 
valuable assessment strategy. All of these difficulties notwithstanding, the 
presence of the Instructional Evaluation Schedule has focused faculty 
attention on intended program outcomes and discussion of the means for 
assesing those outcomes. 

Varahle III It is fitting that the ACT COMP examination, field tested 
as part of the original Performance Funding Project, has emerged as the 
single instrument specified in general education outcomes assessments. 
There is, unfo^unately no additional reward for an institution's uding the 
ACT COMP Composite Examination, which is expensive and difficult to 
administer but produces more reliable data for individuals and involves 
local faculty in scoring written and oral exercises. Variable III is also inter- 
esting in that it awards points based on gain scores as measured against 
either scores from comparable institutions or from previous adminic^tra- 
tions of the test. An alternative methodology suggested in the schedule- 
employment of graduates of nonbaccalaureate technical programs— is 
generally regarded asa less-than-satisfactory proxy measure. However, the 
presence of the variable has aided faculty discussions aimed at reaching 
consensus on the nature and purposes of general education. For example, 
the scarcity of explicit mathematic il elements in the ACT COMP exam has 
made faculty interested in developing such items as part of the section of 
the exam that may be added by the institution. One can hope that the 
presence of a supposedly valid and reliable instrument will assist future 
development of curricula in general education. 

Variable IV, The Performance Funding Project demonstrated that 
surveys of groups, including enrolled students, formerly enrolled students, 
or community member£.'employers, could, if used with discretion, be valid 
indicators of instructional effectiveness. This variable now carries a maxi- 
mum of only 10 points. Its point value is small because questionnaires 
measure perceptions that, while rjal, are indirect indicators of instruc- 
tional effectiveness. The variable still exists because the other assessments 
of student progress indicate only the degree to which students are capable 
of performing, not the level at which thty perform, and because client 
^ assessments yield additional information to help explain scores on achieve- 
|^(]; ment tests. Experience seems to show that more attention should be given 
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to locally constructed surveys that separate responses according to level 
(perceptions regarding a program, departments college, or campus) and 
function (perceptions regarding classroom instruction, advisement, and 
academic supports such as library and computer resources). 

Variable V. Perhaps the most important lessons learned from Tennes- 
see's attempts to budget on the basis of instructional effectiveness have to 
do-with'the planning process. Being patient and persistent, having the 
broad-based involvement of institutional faculty and administrators, and 
linking assessment strategies to daily teaching/learning activities are all key 
elements. Thus, Variable V rewards institutions for having deliberate plan- 
ning processes and assessing the extent to which these processes yield 
positive results. Programmatically, communication of the planning process 
should produce cooperation among institutions on local construction of 
tests and surveys, mutual assistance in identifying potentially applicable 
external instruments, and a sharing of strategies for administering th- 
various assessment devices. 

The THEC, governing boards, and Ifennessee's institutions of higher 
education are still "ac .ing on the possible while awaiting perfection," and 
even the current schedule relies upon indicators whose validity and 
reliability have yet to be established. Misunderstandings and points of 
contention still abound. The coda to this chapter cannot be written until the 
Instructional Evaluation Schedule, including its design, implementation, 
data base, and impact, has been thoroughly, carefully, and, impartially 
evaluated. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Plannliig and Resource Allocation at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville: 
Institutional Responses to Changes in 
State Funding Policies 

By Homer S. Fisher 



DURING THE PERIOD of rapid growth in higher education, the 
emphasis of legislacures, as well as state and federal regulatory 
agencies, was much more upon accountability and control than upon the 
quality of higher education. Most public colleges and universities were 
subject to restrictive policies and procedures, rigid reporting requirements, 
line-item budgets, and careful scrutiny of positions and salaries during this 
era (Glenny and Schmidtlein 1983). Excessive attention of state legislatures 
to accountability of process, as opposed to concern for accomplishment, 
produced a myriad of regulations. Harold Enarson, then President of Ohio 
State University, captured the frustration shared by college and uni/ersity 
presidents throughout the country: 

Legislators have rushed to regulate, I believe, in an attempt to restore 
the public's faith m political institutions. Their well-intentioned, 
if sometimes misguided, mandates are translated by bureaus and 
agencies into complex and often contradictory policies and pro- 
cedures. Regulation, like the ash from Mount St. Helens, has tiltered 
down from on high until it pervades almost every aspect of the 
university. And like the ash, it has choked life from some parts of the 
enterprise and made a mess of the rest. [1980, p. 9] 

Enrollment-driven funding formulas have traditionally lagged 
behind increases in enrollment, the) have failed to provide resources that 
adequately cover the increased costs of serving expanding student bodies, 
new demands for services, and extraordinary inflation rates. During the 
1960s and early 1970s, most universities found themselv.s unable to match 
increases in growth with resources adequate to provide concomitant 
increases in quality (Hopkins and Massey 1981). During the 1970s, both 
economic limitations and changing societal priorities further detracted 
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from the funding base that supported higher education. During the period 
from the middle to late 1970s, enrollment stabilization or decline and 
reduction of in-state support resulted in inadequate planning, which in 
turn precipitated inappropriate across-the-board cuts, layoffs, deferred 
facility and equipment maintenance, and hastily developed financial 
exigency plans (Wittstruck 1982). Most universities have now recognized 
that these approaches do not retain or develop excellence, rather, th<;y tend 
to foster mediocrity. Moreover, institutions are increasingly aware that the 
current period of enrollment (and price) stabilization, coupled with the 
renewed emphasis upon improving public education, should afford oppor- 
tunities tor addressing qualitative concerns as long as planning efforts and 
resource allocations are directed accordingly (Keller 1983) and state and 
federal regulatory agencies are willing to extend the necessary flexibility. 

Within the last five years, state officials in Tennessee have started to 
emphasize resource allocation with the objective of improving the quality of 
programs and the performance of graduates. Some of the needed changes 
in focus have appeared gradually in modifications of funding formulas. 
The purpose of thi5 chapter is to describe and evaluate the effects on the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK), of changes in the state's funding 
policy for higher education. 

Traditional Approaches to Funding 
Formulas and Planning at Universities 

State funding formulas generally employ cost and productivity 
(enrollmeiit) factors to generate funding recommendations and/or to allo- 
cate funds among public institutions of higher education. Formula funding 
provides an objective, quantifiable approach to the allocation of funds that 
mitigates against institutional lobbying and reduces the pressures and 
tensions that result from utilizing political processes to secure resources. 
Although most funding formulas are, at least superficially, objective and 
quantifiable, they have major weaknesses. Cost factors by level and 
discipline are usually historically derived, thus they are frequently based 
on levels of program funding that, due to continuous shortfalls in appropri- 
ations, are inadequate at the outset. Statewide funding formulas often 
make little or no distinction with respect to role and scope among the kinds 
of institutions funded Formula differentiation in these instances is based 
primarily on factors such as level of instruction and related enrollment, 
cost by (iscipline, and area of space to be maintained. This approach 
results in inappropriate recognition of the fact that different missions 
require different salary scales, unique equipment, special library collec- 
tions, and other resources that are not considered adequately by some 
comprehensive statewide formulas. As Gross (1973) indicates, such efforts 
to provide equal treatment in funding all institutions of higher education 
can result in a leveling of quality. 

3o 
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College and university planning efforts traditionally have been 
undertaken at the departmental level or, if universitywide, through long- 
range, bottoir-up planning that focuses upon internal rationales for 
growth, development of new programs, and allocation of resources (Keller 
1983). During the past two decades, most colleges and universities have 
followed incremei*ital budgeting processes. Occasionally, however, they 
have turned to planning, programming, and budgeting systems (PPIS), 
and/or the closely related concept of zero-based budgeting (ZBB). PPBS pro- 
vides a framework for improving the relationship between planning and 
budgeting decisions, with emphasis upon setting program goals, objectives, 
and priorities prior to allocating or reallocating resources in accordance 
with these priorities (Parden 1972). ZBB is a form of program budgeting 
that requires, at least conceptually, that each existing program as well as 
each potential new program justify its continuation or initiation with each 
budget cycle. In effect, ZBB requires periodic reassessment of the priority 
of activities as well as the funding for these activities, including expanded 
resource allocations. 

According to Schroeder (1973) and Hopkins and Massey (1981), no 
fully successful operational example of PPBS is available in higher educa- 
tion. The "jiordinate amount of detailed paperwork required by many such 
systems has been a barrier. Another limitation has been the analytical focus 
on the internal aspects of the institution to the neglect of effective exam- 
ination of the external environment. Furthermore, the emphasis upon 
enormous amounts of quantitative data that assess such factors as program 
productivity as opposed to out^:omes and other qualitative measures has 
also led to criticisms of PPBS. The PPBS concept, when expanded to include 
environmental assessment and the relationship of program decisions to the 
strategic decision areas discussed below, could have significant merit, 
particularly if program effectiveness is determined through a focus on 
quality that includes assessment of outcomes as well as processes. 

An Innovative Approach to Planning and Budgeting 

An approach to budgeting based on strategic planning and program 
review provides alternatives to traditional methodologies. Examination of 
the external environment within which a university operates and assess- 
ment of internal strengths and weaknesses, with particular emphasis upon 
program evaluations and the setting of program priorities, are the two 
tenets upon which Shirley and Volkwein's (1978) model for strategic plan- 
ning is based. According to this model, university officials should make, 
refine, or reaffirm decisions in six strategic decision areas, taking into 
consideration internal strengths/weaknesses and external opportunities/ 
limitations, as well as the culture of the institution. The six strategic deci- 
sion areas are the following: 
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1. The mission of the institutior :>tated as specifically as possible. 
Priorities and limitations of the institution should be noted. The 
mission statement should provide realistic parameters for planning, 
without encompassing every conceivable activity that could be 
undertaken by the institution. 

2. The goals and objectives that enable the university to carry out its 
mission. 

3. The cpnriposition (size, quality, diversity, and level of study) of the 
student body that the university will serve, in accordance with its 
approved mission. 

4. The range of programs and services to be offered and their relative 
size, quality, and funding priority. 

5. The geographic service area in whicn the university will operate, 
both in terms of the campuswide mission and with respect to indi- 
vidual programs and services. 

6. The comparative advantages that the university will seek to 
develop in its program areas. 

Outcome information gathered through the process of instructional 
evaluation and ussd in program review is of particular significance in 
examining the composition of the student body and projectmg changes, 
assessing program quality, and ascertaining the potential for comparative 
program advantages. 

The Case of Tennessee 

Public institutions in Tennessee have not experienced the kinds of 
extreme regulation and control imposed by a number of other states during 
the past decade. Although Tennessee's colleges and universities are subject 
to appropriate fiscal reviews and audits, constraints such as line-item 
budgets, position controls, and the reversion of year-end funds have been 
consciously avoided by state officials. Furthermore, with relatively few 
exceptions, institutions in Tennessee may allocate and reallocate funds at 
the campus level. Funds may be shifted from category to category in accor- 
dance with institutional priorities. They can be shifted, for example, from 
operating budgets to salaries J vice-veisd. Freedom from the restrictions 
of accountability requirements on one hand, and flexibility in resource 
management on the other, have not only reduced Ihe administrative over- 
head burden for Tennessee's institutions but also contributed to a climate 
in which progressive chaiiges in funding formulas ani new ventures such 
as performance funding might ue considered. 

Both the current and previous Tennessee funding formulas have been 
more successful in developing funding requests than in allocating resources. 
This is primarily because resources have seldom been adequate to fully fund 
the formula recommendations at the levels generated. Accordingly, each 
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year for the past decade, funding recommendations for Tennessee institu- 
tions have been subject to some form of pro rata compression, v;ith the 
result that most or ail of the formula components have been underfunded 
for all institutions. Of course, no funding mechanism can meet the actual 
needs of an institution if the resources to be distributed are inadequate. 

Underfunding has spawned criticisms, resistance to change of the 
formulas, and skepticism about innovations such as performance funding. 
Despite these concerns, however, in recent years positive changes have 
occurred in the Tennessee formula due to the incorporation of factors that 
improve the recognition of differences in the missions of state universities, 
four-year colleges, and community colleges. The changes include provision 
of supplemental funding for replacing equipment and special funding to 
improve endeavors regarding affirmative action, use of peer institutional 
reviews to establish funding goals, and-of greatest importance and impact 
upon institutional planning and program assessment -performance funding. 

How the Idea of Performance Funding 
Was Received at UTK 

Although UTK and other state institutions were represented on the 
committee of the Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) that 
developed the standards that govern performance funding, there has been 
widespread criticism of the common standards for all institutions, which 
inevitably are the product of numerous compromises worked out m a 
political environment. Academicians have raised questions about time and 
costs, as well as about the methodological and measurement i^ue& involved 
(Kells 1983). Ostensibly the program was designed to promote improve- 
ments within institutions; in fact, it has sometimes fostered competition 
amoiig institutions. Another apparent contradiction arises from the fact 
that while faculty members did not participate in development of the 
standards, they must be deeply involved in program evaluation. 

The idea of performance funding was not initially greeted with 
enthusiasm by faculty or administrators in Tennessee. On the contrary, 
most members of the THEC committee for fonnula revision (a group of 
representatives from the two governing boards, their institutions, and the 
THEC staff) regarded the proposed new method of distributing or redis- 
tributing already limited funds as a serious threat that would further erode 
the inadequate funding base distributed by the conventional formula. 
However, after substantial discussion and a bit of informal moral suasion by 
some THEC members, the genuine desire of the committee members to con- 
tinue to pursue means of introducing qualitative components to Tennessee 
funding decisions ultimately prevailed. Without question, mutual trust and 
confidence ste*nming from both the cooperative development of the basic 
Tennessee funding formula ar.J the historical avoidance of inflexible fiscal 
constraints on the institutions were positive factors both in the decision to 
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adopt performance funding and in the subsequent implementation of the 
instructional evaluation program. 

By 1983, acceptance of performance funding and instructional 
evaluation among institutions throughout the state v\as sufficient to permit 
virtually unanimous endorsement by institutional representatives of a pro- 
posal to increase the level of funds allocated through this mechanism from 
2 percent to 5 percent of tl.e instructional budget. Tbday, most institutions 
in Tennessee have welcomed the funds distributed through performance 
funding, even if they have not given complete endoisement to all of 
the instructional evaluation criteria employed. UTK has experienced sig- 
nificant financial benefit from the program, and the institutionalization 
of its components has already started to have an important impact on 
university planning. Utilization of outcome information from instructional' 
evaluation activities in institutional planning and evaluation may have 
greater long-term significance for improved quality than w ill the budgetary 
ramifications. 

Implications of Performance Funding for 
Planning and Resource Allocation at UTK 

The academic deans, faculty leadership, and campus administrators 
at UTK have started to utilize a model for strategic planning that embodies 
a number of the concepts discussed by Shirley and Volkwein (1978). 
Perhaps the most critical area of strategic decisionmaking involves the 
assessment of programs from the standpoint of their current and potential 
quality and their relationship to the external environment. 

Amiual budget hearings for departments and colleges at UTK provide 
the most frequent evaluations of program accomplishments, opportunities, 
and limitations. Participants in the budget hearings include the provost, 
(chief academic officer], executive vice-chancellor (chief fiscal officer), 
vice-provost and dean of the Graduate School, dean of research, and other 
central administrators. During the hearings, it is the responsibility of 
academic department heads and directors of major administrative/service 
units to outline the goals and objectives of their respective units, the rela- 
tionship of those goals and objectives to the unit's and university's mission, 
the potential for achieving [or maintaining) excellence, and the associated 
resource requirements. 

During these budget hearings, the information gained from the insti- 
tution's evaluation of instructional activities contributes in significant ways 
to assessment of program quality and analyses of program priorities in 
determining resource allocations. Program characteristics examined in 
the course of the hearings include. (1) quality of faculty and support staff, 
(2) quality of facilities and equipment, (3) adequacy of library support, 
(4) assessment of student outcomes such as achievement in general educa- 
tion and in the major field, (5) assessments of program quality obtained 
from enrolled students, alumni, employers, and oihers, [6] relationship and 
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contributions of the program to the mission, goals, and objectives of UTK, 
(7) external demand for graduates of the program, (8) demand for courses 
by majors within the program; (9) demand for courses by nonmajors; 
(10) grographical advantages or disadvantages of the program; (11) com- 
parative advantages that the program may have vis-a-vis programs at other 
institutions; (12) opportunities for sponsored research; and (13) cost- 
effectiveness. 

Information obtained through these program evaluations is used 
to establish short-term, intermediate, and long-term budget priorities. 
Emphasis is placed upon the allocation of resources to strengthen less- 
than-adequate programs (where resource limitations provide barriers to 
accomplishing desired objectives) and allocation of increased resources to 
programs capable of achieving true distinction or in need of such resources 
to maintain distinction. The program evaluations are also essential in making 
decisions concerning long-term retention or elimination of programs, 
potential for program mergers, or reductions in program size or scope. 

The program planning capabilities of UTK are further augmented by 
the campuswide assessment of student attitudes. The surveys of attitudes 
regarding adequacy of programs and services as reflected by the consumers 
of these services (see chapter 7) provide valuable information for central 
administrators concerning ci^anges in perceptions over time, thus permit- 
ting improvements in services ^uch as registration and advising or in-depth 
study of suggested problem areas. Furthermore, information about 
students' perceptions of the institution and their rationales for selecting 
UTK is beneficial to efforts to clarify the image of the institution and recruit 
students whose personal goals are compatible with those of the institution. 
Success in the latter endeavor, in particular, promotes retention. 

Finally, the effectiveness of curricular planning is being improved as 
results 0^ assessment of achievement and opinion are used to examine the 
degree tc which various curricula are contributing to accomplishment uf 
their stated goals. Recently, steps have been taken to include outcome in- 
form.ation in program self studies and to Improve the relationship between 
peer reviews and the annual departmental reviews conducted in connec- 
tion with preparation of budget requests. Deans and department heads are 
asked to include information gained from prior peer reviews in the annual 
evaluations. Resource allocations are related to the results of both the 
relatively infrequent peer reviews (every five to seven years) and the 
annual departmental budget hearings. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

The new funding initiatives undertaken In Tennessee have attracted 
significant expressions of Interest from representatives of institutions and 
governing boards in other states. While these inquiries have been stimu- 
lated in part by the publicity from the project sponsored by the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) and the 
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Kellogg Foundation, rs well as from the recommendations of the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence 
in American Higher Education, interest has also been spurred by a genuine 
enthusiasm on the part of many colleges for finding ways to institutionalize 
incentives for qualitative improvement. The potential for widespread utili- 
zation of outcome assessments at-the statewide level is uncertain. The suc- 
cessful transition from traditional funding mechanisms to even the partial 
use of criteria related to performance in a meaningful way cannot occur 
overnight simply by decree of gov erning boards or agencies.The Tennessee 
experience suggests that several factors are facilitative, if not requisite, for 
statewide plans. (1) joint involvement of campus and governing-agency 
officials in initial planning, (2) significant participation by chief academic 
officers and faculty in developing mf hodologies, benchmarks, and report- 
ing structures; and (3) institutional iiexibility in designing specific plans for 
incorporating statewide criteria. 

Instructional evaluation at UTK has moved from the conceptual 
stage to become an integral compo.ient of planning and budgeting. Indi- 
vidual institutions, both public and private, can benefit significantly from 
the use of outcome information regardless of whether it is mandated or 
supported by the state. 

Campi s resistance to innovative, qualitative funding initiatives will 
be reduced if faculty and staff can be assured that ihe new funds are truly 
incremental rather than merely a rearrangement of an existing funding 
base. V performance funding and the a5sociated new funds had been intro- 
duced at a time when the formula-based request for higher education was 
fully funded, the new venture would have been more warmly applauded 
and provided improved opportunities to reward quality performance with 
new funds in a highly visible manner. 

At the individual campus level, institutions should recognize the cost 
implications of the components of instructional evaluation and provide 
financial incentives to departments that participate in outcome assessments. 
Specific support should include funding of sui ^^eys, released faculty time for 
the development of testing instruments, logistical support for administer- 
ing assessment activities, technical expertise as required, and preparation 
of reports that incorporate evaluation results clearly and concisely. 

If the institution can develop a structure that assures recognition of 
program q iality as demonstrated through outcome assessments, faculty, 
department heads, and deans will be much more willing to undertake the 
efforts required to institutionalize the use of this information. Such recogni- 
tion can take several forms. Appropriate publicity and personal acknowl- 
edgment of a job well done by the institution's academic leadership will be 
far more beneficial than routine acceptance of outstanding performance. 
The development of continuing support by the faculty and departmental 
administration will be contingent upon the effective use of the outcome 
information in planning decisions that res. . in generally improved 
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approaches to the allocation of resources. Ideally, the ultimate reward 
should be the beneficial use of outcome information to achieve major goals 
of individual departments related to improved instruction, improved 
curricula, and better educated students. Indeed, program improvement 
must continue to be the highest priority goal of outcome assessment, 

annual departmental program evaluations, peer reviews, and related 

strategic planning. 

Performance funding probably will never fully replace the pro- 
ductivity and cost considerations employed in funding formulas. Rather, 
performance funding, augmented by such categorical funding programs as 
centers of excellence, chairs of excellence, and programs for gifted 
students, will most likely provide additional means of improving quality 
for a number of institutions. The criteria employed will be subject to 
change as goals are achieved and as missions change, and definitions of 
quality will be elevated as institutions improve their programs. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Comprehensive Program Evaluation at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville: 
A Response to Changes in 
State Funding Policy 

By Trudy W. Banta 



IN THE PICTURESQUE piose of George Keller (1983, p. viii), the 
image of colleges as "amiable, self-correcting collectives of 
scholars with a small contingent of dignified caretakers at the unavoidable 
business edge" is quickly crumbling. Program evaluation has become an 
imperative in higher education today, and it is increasingly being recognized 
as an important source of information for strategic planning and resource 
allocation. 

Prior to the advent of state funding policies based on student per- 
formance, the University of Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK), like most other 
institutions of higher education, relied principally on the measurement of 
input variables to describe the quality of the educational experience for 
students. The financial carrot offered by the Tennessee Higher Education 
Commission (THEC) provided the incentive for faculty members and 
administrators to study outcome measures. UTK now has institutional 
policies f iid procedures for using information about student outcomes to 
evaluate and improve academic programs and make strategic decisions 
about program mix and the allocation of internal resources. Systematic col- 
lection of information about student outcomes, in other woids, has been 
used to strengthen ongoing institutional activities. 

The purpose of this chapter is to address the rcllowing question. In 
what ways has performance fundirjg i r tialed by the state of Tennessee pro- 
vided an incentive for comprehensive program evaluation at UTK? It is the 
assumpuon of this chapter that every instltuti^.^ of higher education can 
benefit from collecting evidence of program quality and using the results to 
make decisions and plan for improvements. 
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Defining Compreiiensive Program Evaluation 

Evaluation can be defined either as a procedure for establishing 
worth of programs or as a procedure for providing information to be used 
in decisionmaking (Anderson, Bai.\ and Murphy 1975). Both definitions 
can be applied to higher education. Comprehensive program evaluation in 
colleges and universities can furnish evidence of program worth, thus 
satisfying external demands for accountability. Program evaluation can 
also contribute valuable information for internal decisionmaking. Compre- 
hensive program evaluation monitors the setting of objectives, allocation 
and utilization of resources, and assessment of outcomes. It can answer 
questions such as the following: Which programs should be strengthened 
in order to achieve excellence? What are the essential services that need to 
be improved? Which programs should be phased out in order to provide 
the resources for strengthening and improving the programs that are more 
directly related to the mission of the institution? 

Comprehensive program evaluation can be carried out in a number 
of different ways. George Kuh (1981) has developed a framework for 
evaluating the relevant variables. He differentiates context, input, involve- 
ment, and outcome variables. Context indices of quality are relatively 
stable characteristics of an institution's environment, such as size of student 
body, institutional mission, expenditures per student, and proportion of the 
faculty with a doctorate. Input indices are characteristics of entering 
students, such as intellectual ability, interests, aspirations, and demo- 
graphic characteristics. Involvement indices include opportumties for 
students to interact with faculty and other students, student satisfaction 
with the institution, and the amount of time students spend on campus 
studying and becoming immersed in the educational experience. Outcome 
indices are the products or e^^fects of the college experience, such as 
achievement levels (as measured by tests), cognitive and affective develop- 
ment, and postgraduate achievements. 

Methods for Measuring Performance Outcomes 

Since no single evaluative instrument or process can provide all the 
information needed to assess the effectiveness of a given academic pro- 
gram, a combination of measures must be used. The National Institute of 
Education (NIEl Study Group (1984) has recommended surveys and 
comprehensive testing, and at UTK these assessment procedures have 
been combined with peer review to form a comprehensive process for 
evaluating academic programs. Tests provide answers to questions such as, 
Which content areas of the curriculum need to be strengthened? Question- 
naire responses suggest how improvements can be made in processes that 
promote the learning of content, such as advising, classroom instruction, 
and grading. Peer reviews provide the means for considering the results of 
surveys and tests in combination with all of the other information about a 
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program, including quality of faculty, library collection, space and equip- 
ment. Peer reviews engender well-informed judgments about program 
quality. 

The methods used to assess student outcomes must be right for the 
institution, that is, they must have been reviewed by administrators and 
faculty members and found to be content valid. In other words, they must 
measure those things the institution considers important. Additionally, the 
methods must be available at a cost the institution can afford. 

When a decision is made to pursue academic program evaluation 
with an emphasis on performance, an institution should be j, .^epared to 
provide strong administrative support and commit sufficient financial 
resources to mount a credible data-gathering effort. The goal of improving 
academic programs and services is broad; it should have an impact on 
every unit v^ithin the institution that serves students. Thus leadership must 
begin with the chief executive officer and that individual's staff. 

The involvement of faculty members in the selection or development 
of assessment methods gives them a sense of ownership, which increases 
the likelihood that they will pay attention when responses are tallied and 
reported Faculties that develop comprehensive exams should first agree on 
comprehensive behavioral objectives for majors. This may be very difficult 
in a department where heretofore the curriculum was simply that which 
resulted when each faculty member taught courses in his or her specialty, 
and the chief measure of comprehensive achievement was the cumulative 
grade-point average (GPA). After objectives have been ascertained, faculty 
members should develop test items to measure student achievement of the 
objectives. Faculty members shoald also take part in scoring or grading the 
resulting test. If they are involved in all of these preliminary steps, they will 
be interested in learning how students performed and initiate modifica- 
tions in curriculum and instruction when test results indicate that these are 
needed to increase the quality of student achievement. 

UTK Study of the THEC Criteria 

A Kellogg grant administered by the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) was awarded to UTK to fund 
a campuswide study of the THEC funding criteria with respect to student 
performance. Deans of the nine colleges that enroll undergraduates (Agri- 
culture, Architecture, Business, Communications, Education, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Liberal Arts, and Nursing) were asked to name repre- 
sentatives to three task forces tha* spent six months carrying out extensive 
reviews of methods for measuring performance outcomes with respect to 
(1) studi^nt achievement in general educa^^on, (2) student achievement in 
the major field, and (3) student opinion concerning the quahty of academic 
programs and services. In June of 1982, the task forces forwarded a set of 
recommendations to central administrators, wh^ch in the next 18 months 
were implemented in the following seven ways: 
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1. The American College Testing Program College Outcome Measures 
Project (ACT COMP) exam was judged to be the most appropriate 
instrument for evaluating studen progress in general education at 
UTK. A testing program was initiated by the Learning Research 
Center (LRC), a unit responding directly to the provost and charged 
with improving teaching and learning across the campus. The 
testing program involved administering the ACT COMP exam to 
representative samples of freshmen and seniors and comparing 
the two sets of scores to estimate value added by the college 
experience in general education. 

2. Provost George Wheeler asked program heads to consider 
developing plans for administering to potential graduates a 
comprehensive exam in the major field at least once every five 
years. Program heads were encouraged to assess the validity of 
standardized instruments such as the Graduate Record Exam (GRE) 
Advanced Tfests and professional licensing exams for evaluating 
student achievement in the relevant disciplines. Opportunities to 
secure the assistance of measurement consultants in the design of 
local tests were provided for departmental faculties that preferred 
to develop their own instruments. 

3. Professors Kent Van Liere and William Lyons worked with central 
administrators, approximately 20 program heads, and a sample of 
students to design a questionnaire that would tap student opinion 
concerning, first, the adequa^*- of campus services, such as the 
library and the computer center, and second, the quality of the 
curriculum and instruction in the major field. The instrument 
initially was administered to a university sample of 2,200 enrolled 
students in May 1983. This sur\'ey provided data for the univer- 
sity nine colleges, and five pilot departments. The questionnaire 
was used for the first time in January 1984 in the way that it was 
intended to be used on a continuing basis, that is, to sample 
student opinion in depjjrtments scheduled to undergo comprehen- 
sive program reviews during the current year. 

4. In order to encourage departments and colleges to collect some of 
their own evaluative data and use it to make decisions about 
needed program improvements, a substantial portion of the 
Kellogg funds was used to finance pilot projects in several colleges. 
Each dean was encouraged to identify at least one project, and in 
January 1983, funds were awarded to 14 units representing all 
nine of the colleges enrolling undergraduates. Five departments 
used the GRE Advanced Tests to assess achievement in the major 
field, and two departments designed their own comprehensive 
exams. In order to determine student opinion concerning the 
quality of academic programs and services, four units pilot-tested 
the Student Satisfaction Survey developed by Van Liere and 
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Lyons, and three used surveys of their own design. Selection and 
administration of the tests and surveys, as well as review of the 
results, caused faculty members to view some aspects of their 
programs in a new light. In most cases the new insights stimulated 
interest in making improvements. 

5. To ensure that representative samples of students would take the 
tests and complete the survey instruments identified for purposes 
of program evaluation, the assistance of deans and their repre- 
sentatives was enlisted to secure passage by the Undergraduate 
Council and the Faculty Senate of a requirement that every under- 
graduate participate in at least one evaluative activity prior to 
graduation. Options foi fulfilling the requirement included the 
ACT COMP exam, a comprehensive test in the major field, and 
the Van Liere-Lyons su*^/ey instrument. 

6. As a first step toward institutionalizing the use of outcome infor- 
mation at UTK, specifications for including outcome information 
in the self-study were added to the guidelines for the compre- 
hensive program review. This type of action ensured that each 
academic unit preparing for a review would consider student 
achievement and assessments of the program by enrolled students, 
graduates, and/or employers as evidence of program effective- 
ness. This information would then be used in combination with 
traditional input measures, such as size of the library collection in 
the field and entering abilities of students, as the team of internal 
and external reviewers prepared a report on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program following a visit of two and one-half 
days. 

7. Information derived from program reviews was used by faculty, 
deans, and central administrators to make needed improvements. 
Members of the central administrative team that conducted the 
program reviews and related follow-up focused attention of faculty 
members and reviewers on the use of outcome information in the 
evaluation process. The UTK Planning and Budgeting Coordi- 
nating Committee, which is co-chair«d by Provost Wheeler and 
Executive Vice-Chancellor for Business, Planning, and Finance 
Homer Fisher, started to use the documents pertaining to 
academic program review that emphasized information about 
student outcomes, in order to determine which programs should 
be terminated, which should be combined with others, and which 
should be strengthened through allocation of additional resources. 

Leadership: A Crucial Factor 

Although performance funding is obviously a matter of interest to 
business officers in Tennessee, the author's survey of coordinators of 
Q instructional evaluation in the state's technical institutes, community 
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colleges, and universities revealed that, in all of the 17 institutions 
represented, the individual providing leadership for the response to perfor- 
mance funding is the chief academic officer or the president. The use of 
outcome information to improve academic programs and services can best 
be ensured if the enterprise is given strong support by the chief academic 
officer. 

Instructional evaluation-at-UTK has-been-given-high-priori ty by the 
chancellor; the executive vice-chancellor for business, plai.ning, and 
finance; the provost; and the vice-chancellor for student affairs, ikble 1 
provides an indication of the contributions to evaluation and instruction by 
the various officials responsible to each of the three members of the 
chancellor's staff. 

Communication about the purposes, methods, and results of evalua- 
tion of academic programs is critical if faculty members and students are to 
cooperate in the evaluation process and successfully use the findings. Thus, 
as new testing and survey results become available, the LRC staff at UTK 
makes presentations to Chancellor Jack Reese, his staff, the Board of 
Deans, and the General Education Advisory Committee. At least once each 
year, the staff also meets with an appropriate faculty group in each college. 
This might include the entire faculty or a committee charged with improv- 
ing curriculum and/or instruction. (The survey of the state's instructional 
evaluation coordinators indicates that many of Tennessee's other post- 
secondary institutions use these same channels to disseminate evaluation 
findings.) Additionally, the LRC staff holds luncheon meetings to inform 
support personnel in the deans' offices of the details of the instructional 
evaluation program so that these individuals are prepared to encourage 
faculty and student participation. Finally, the program is explained to 
students and their parents via orientation sessions and written communica- 
tions from the Office of the Provost and the Office of Admissions and 
Records. 

ACT COMP and Other Exams 

General education at UTK is not the responsibility of a particular 
department or program, rather, all units are concerned with its quality. 
Student achievement in general education is measured by the ACT COMP 
exam (see chapter 5). UTK is uadertaking comprehensive statistical 
analyses to identify correlates of high achievement and high gain on the 
ACT COMP exam, and it is now testing every freshman and senior. The 
results warrant increased attention. 

Information on ACT COMP exam scores, cuch as that included in 
appendix D, has been developed for the chancellor's staff, the Board of 
Deans, specific colleges, and the General Education Advisory Committee. 
Beginning in September 1983, the LRC staff prepared for each of nine 
colleges an annual summary of this outcome information. With the coop- 
eration of deans, the staff scheduled a 30 to 45 minute session with the 
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TABLE 1 



Administratis e Contributions to Instructional Evaluation at UTK 



Admimitrative Office 



Contribution to Instructional Evaluation 



Provost 

Xearhihg Research Center 
Vice-provosts 

Academic deans 

Faculty members 

Secretarial staff 



Overall coordination 

Utilization of information in program 
reviews 

Information utilization and dissemination 
to department heads and faculty 
Information utilization and 
communication with students concerning 
instructional evaluation procedures 
Communication with students 



Executive Vice-Chancellor for Business, Planning, and Finance 



Planning & Budgeting 
Coordinating Committee 
Office of Information Systems 

Office of Institutional Research 
Office of Purchasing 



Information utilization in strategic 
planning and resource allocation 

Design of systems for handling student 
data 

Data storage and retrieval 
Provision of payments to vendors of 
standardized exams 



Vice-Chancellor for Student Affairs 
Dean of Admissions and Records 

Records Office 

Office of Student Data Analysis 

Student Counseling Center 

Career Planning and Placement 
Center 

Orientation Office 



Enforcement of requirement that students 
participate in testing procedure 

Enforcement of senior testing requirement 
prior to graduation 

Identification of students eligible for 
testing 

Administration of standardized tests and 
interpretation of scores for individuals 

Administration of senior survey 
instrument 

Provision of information to entering 
freshmen concerning instructional 
evaluation procedures 
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faculty of each college in oider to present the findings and respond to 
questions. Presenting the results o" outcome measures necessitated empha- 
sizing that a single source of information should not be used by itself to 
suggest a precipitous change in curriculum or in the delivery of a support 
service. For example, it was pointed out that confirmation of weaknesses 
indicated by test scores should be sought in interviews with students or 
surveys of alumni opinion. 

Faculty members associated with some 50 programs for which 
comprehensive standardized exams are available, including exams such as 
the Graduate Record Exam (GRE), National Tfeacher Exam, Engineer-in- 
Training Exam, and licensing exams in nursing, law, veterinary medicine, 
social work, and architecture, have started to look more carefully at 
student performance on tests in order to identify strengths and weaknesses 
of their own programs. In order to evaluate curricula, faculty in 50 addi- 
tional programs have agreed to seek the help of content specialists outside 
the institution to develop their own comprehensive exams for majors. 
While these locally developed exams may lack the polish and some of the 
technical accuracy of standardized tests, faculty members who have com- 
mitted their time and attention to development of these tests, as compared 
to faculty members who have chosen to administer a readily available test, 
are more interested in analyzing student performance and making needed 
improvements. 

Program heads and faculty members at UTK have been asked to 
collect and use information about student achievement and student 
opinion in comprehensive program reviews that occur at intervals of five to 
seven years. At these times, ACT COMP exam scores and survey data for 
the unit are provided centrally, and the unit may supply test scores for 
potential graduates. The College of Business is one unit for which all of this 
information has become available simultaneously, and several changes 
have been implemented as a result of directions suggested by the data. 
High scores on the economics section of the GRE Advanced Ifest in 
Business, for example, convinced program planners that course require- 
ments in economics for majors could be reduced slightly. This provided an 
opportunity to aid a requirement in business law. Additionally, the survey 
of enrolled students revealed concerns about the availability of courses and 
limited contact with faculty. As a result, a comprehensive review of the 
college advising program was underaken, and faculty members were made 
more sensitive to the importance of personal interaction with students. 

For three years, the total score of UTK seniors on the ACT COMP 
exam has been above the national average, and the value added (estimated 
mean score gain from freshman to senior year) by the experience in general 
education provided at UTK has exceeded the mean of value added that was 
calculated by ACT for a group of peer institutions. These findings obviously 
have not suggested the need for radical revision of the curriculum. 
However, (he actual scores achieved by UTK seniors on two of the 
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subscales ("Functioning in Social Institutions" and "Solving Problems") 
are not as high as faculty representatives on the General Education 
Advisory Committee would like them to be. Consequently Aubrey Forrest, 
director of the COMP at ACT, has been invited to the campus twice to pre- 
sent workshops designed to help faculty members increase the emphasis 
on higher order intellectut*! skills in all courses that they teach. 

Interested faculty and administrators have developed a set of local 
items for addition to the ACT COMP exam that facilitate the identification of 
correlates of outstanding achievement in general education. Initial findings 
indicate that participation in student professional organizations is one such 
factor. This information has been shared with deans, and initiatives are 
under way in the agriculture, communications, and engineering colleges to 
increase participation in student organizations related to the major. 

Use of scores on licensing exams and GRE Advanced Tests to suggest 
program improvements is limited in several fields by the absence of 
subscores in specialty areas of the discipline. Faculty members in the 
Department of Geography and the Department of Food Technology and 
Science worked for more than a year to design their own comprehensive 
exams for majors for the specific purpose of evaluating components of the 
curriculum. Both units benefited from the process of bringing together 
faculty members to discuss curriculum priorities and instructional objec- 
tives for students^ Patterns of student strengths and weaknesses revealed 
by analysis of scores on the exams provided the impetus for faculty to 
modify some elements of the curriculum. 

Some undergraduate units elected to design their own tests for 
administration and subsequent review in senior "capstone" courses for 
majors. Two departmental exams were developed as Kellogg pilot projects. 
Seven other units utilized funds from the NCHEMS- Kellogg grant to design 
their own survey instruments and administer them to collect data from 
students, alumni, and/or employers. 

Surveys 

The work of one of the Kellogg task forces resulted in the identifica- 
tion of two UTK faculty members who were willing to involve students, 
program heads, and central administrators in the design of an opinion 
survey for enrolled students. Thus many individuals and units had a vested 
interest in the survey findings. Faculty m.'jmbers in the College of 
Engineering, the College of Business, the Department of Political Science, 
and the Department of Marketing and Transportation were sufficiently 
concerned about their students' reactions to undertake their own surveys 
to obtain more details about specific areas of dissatisfaction. One college 
added an advisor to the dean's staff because students indicated a need for 
better information about college offerings. The Department of Interior 
Design developed improved curriculum planning sheets for its majors on 
*he strength of the assessment of advising by its students. 
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In designing the measures of student and alumni satisfaction with 
academic programs and services, Bill Lyons and Kent Van Liere inter- 
viewed students to determine which aspects of the academic experience 
they considered most important. After drafting inst'-uments, they sent 
them out for review by selected faculty and department heads; they also 
asked that the section on university services be reviewed by the deans and 
directors reporting to the vice-chancellor for student affairs. 

The faculty members and administrators who took part in develop- 
ing these instruments have expressed interest in the survey findings, and 
they have used these findings to support initiatives for change. The results 
of a survey of student opinion, for example, were instrumental in effecting 
a number of changes in campus services. The registration process received 
relatively low ratings from students, and dissatisfaction with availability of 
courses during registration prompted the dean of Admissions and Records 
to institute an earlier deadline for admissions so that more information 
about completed schedules could be made available at the beginning of 
registration. Moreover, each dean was asked to provide a representative at 
the add/drop site who could counsel students at that point in registration. 

The survey findings for specific colleges and departments have 
stimulated interest in making improvements in advising, internships, 
printed information about programs, and quality of instruction. Moreover, 
the results of testing and surveying have been incorporated into UTK s 
comprehensive program reviews, and the results of the reviews have been 
given increased attention and weight in strategic planning and resource 
aliocation. 

Data from the student survey were also used by Profc * ^ors Van Liere 
and Lyons in a preliminary study of student persistence at U TK. Responses 
of students who completed survey instruments in May 1983 and then 
returned to UTK in September were compared with those of survey 
respondents who, for reasons other than graduation, did not return. 
Regression analyses revealed that overall satisfaction with experience at 
the university was the most powerful factor associated with persistence. 
Students with high CPAs and those employed for fewer than 30 hours per 
week were also more likely to return than those with low CPAs or those 
with 30 or more hours of employment. Patterns of student satisfaction 
were found to vary by college. The outcomes were summarized for the 
academic de.m&, and as a result, several of the deans planned appropriate 
responses. 

Impact of Instructional Evaluation 

In perhaps the most significant action to date, the instructions used 
by program heads to prepare annual budget requests have been modified to 
suggest that information about student outcomes be included in the request 
as evidence of program quality. Additionally, the Planning and Budgeting 
Coordinating Committee has employed student outcomes, along with other 
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factors, as criteria to be used in selecting the campus proposals to be 
entered in Governor Lamar Alexander's statewide "Centers of Excellence'* 
competition. Finally, the results of the student satisfaction surveys are 
scheduled to be used in the effort to increase enrollment and retention of 
black students as specified in a 1984 settlement of a lengthy desegregation 
suit that has implications for the entire state. 

A survey carried out by the author in the fall of 1984 produced 
responses from 17 of 21 (81 percent) of the public institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Tennessee. The coordinator of the instructional evaluation program 
on each campus was asked to describe changes in acade^nic programs or 
services that had taken place as a result of the instructional evaluation 
effort. Improved advising and increased emphasis on job placement were 
changes identified by administrators at all types of institutions. At four 
state technical institutes, additional changes Included: (1) improved library 
services, (2) interaction and cooperation between faculty and the business 
community, and (3) increased faculty involvement in evaluation. Instruc- 
tional evaluation coordinators at five community colleges noted the follow- 
ing actions: (1) course/curriculum changes in some majors, (2) increased 
faculty involvement in, and use of, evaluation, and (3) increased effort to 
attain accreditation of programs. At eight comprehensive universities, 
other changes were: (1) increased emphasis on use of comprehensive tests 
in evaluating programs, (2) new curriculum requirements for majors, 
(3) revised course requirements for majors, (4) extension of fieshman orien- 
tation, and (5) termination of an unproductive program. 

The coordinators were most frustrated with the part of the Instruc- 
tional Evaluation Schedule related to comprehensive testing in the major 
field. They expressed concern about the costs involved, and they were 
troubled by the lack of appropriate norms for standardized exams. But they 
approved of the h.^petus that performance funding provides for under- 
taking evaluation, improvement, and renewal of academic programs, and 
for using evaluation results in planning and budgeting. 

Potential Problems 

Even if the decision to pursue comprehensive program evaluation 
comes from within the institution, as it ideally does, arguments may be 
lodged against the approach tlrtat is taken. Faculty members and department 
heads typically feel somewhat threatened by program evaluation. Their fears 
may be expressed as objections to the proposed measurement method- 
ologies. It should be granted that, indeed, no existing instrument or battery 
of instruments measures all of the intended outcomes of the college experi- 
ence, including the abilities to reason, apply values, think critically, and 
solve problems. The instruments that are used most frequently— the GRE, 
the National Teacher Exam, and other specialized tests designed to certify 
competence for some agency external to the undergraduate institution— 
Qf"^ pencil-and-paper tests that measure cognitive development almost 
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exclusively. Moreover, they are not content valid as criterion-referenced 
measures for use in program evaluation. These instruments are designed to 
measure the relative achievement levels of individual students, not to 
identify the specific strengths and weaknesses of a particular program at a 
given institution. 

In some cases it may not even be possible to assess the content validity 
of an instrument because faculty members have not developed specific 
objectives for their programs. If the curriculum consists of a series of 
discrete courses the content of which is determined largely by the training 
and interests of the individuals who teach the courses, the faculty may not 
have agreed upon comprehensive performance objectives for majors. The 
cumulative GPA is considered the best indicator of student performance, 
and the absence of measurable comprehensive objectives makes it impos- 
sible to select or develop an examination with content that is valid for 
evaluating the :urriculum. 

Most faculty members have not had training in measurement theory 
or experience in developing standardized tests (Finn 1984), and this makes it 
unlikely that they will undertake development of a local test. Moreover, test 
development is a time-consuming task even for measurement specialists; 
there is little motivation for faculty members to spend time in this way 
because promotion and tenure decisions are not influenced as heavily by 
quality of teaching or attempts to improve instructional techniques as they 
are by quality and quantity of scholarly publications. 

Suggesting +hat program quality be evaluated through testing always 
provokes the speculation that instructors will begin to concentrate their 
teaching on the content of the information covered in the test. It should be 
noted that this may not be a negative result if the measurement procedure 
is comprehensive to the extent that it assesses most of the student outcomes 
agreed upon as being important by the program faculty. Finally, academi- 
cians will point out that resources for higher education are limited and tnat 
the time and money devoted to selection of a test or to test development 
and administration could be used instead to make immediate improve- 
ments in the instructional program. 

Lessons Learned from the UTK Case 

The study of performance funding at UTK resulted in a number of 
recommendations for using the instructional evaluation activities of the 
THEC to strengthen ongoing institutional activities such as program 
evaluation, improvement of curriculum and instruction, strategic plan- 
ning, and allocation of internal resources. The implementation of these 
recommendations has involved all members of the chancellor's staff, as 
well as all academic deans and department heads. Ultimately, every student 
and faculty member at the university will become involved as a participant 
in data collection and/or as a recipient of the information derived from such 
activities. 
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The generally favorable response to the instructional evaluation 
program at UTK has been due in large part to the positive approach ujed by 
central administrators in examining its implications carefully with input 
from many faculty members and in making appropriate suggestions about 
implementation for the UTK campus. Department heads and faculty 
generally have responded to the new initiatives with openness, receptivity, 
and the expectation of constructive change. 

Not everyone has reacted favorably to performance funding; some 
have been heard to grumble, "Just more busywork from the THEC." Well- 
grounded objections to, and legitimate concerns about, the instructional 
evaluation standards have been voiced and are explored in subsequent 
chapters of this book. The negative sentiment has not prevailed, however. 
The campus ethos incorporates a strong commitment to effective instruc- 
tion of students. It is recognized that at the heart of the THEC program 
there is a promise of improved teaching and learning. 

As the assessment program matures, more emphasis can be placed 
upon evidence that quality of outcomes has improved, but not simply in 
terms of test scores. If, as the NIE Study Group (1984) recommends, each 
program defines its own comprehensive objectives and standards of perfor- 
mance for majors and assesses student achievement accordingly, the need 
to improve components of the curriculum and instruction will emerge. 
Suggestions for improving the delivery of instruction, advising, and other 
academic services related to the major can be derived from surveys of 
students, former students, internship supervisors, and employers. In a peer 
review of this information, a set of specific recommendations for program 
improvement can be developed, and progress toward implementation of 
these objectives can be monitored. The program faculty can establish its 
own criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of improvement initiatives, 
and performance funding can be based on the extent to which these criteria 
are met. 

At UTK, to summarize, performance funding has provided the 
incentive for incorporating outcome information of several kinds in 
comprehensive program evaluation that has acquired new status in the 
internal processes of planning and resource allocation. This experience 
may be instructive as other institutions, motivated by important factors 
influencing higher education today, undertake the complex process of 
building their own evaluation systems based on performance outcomes. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Accreditation as a 
Performance Indicator 



By C, Warren Neel 



PERFORMANCE FUNr ING is part of an increasingly widespread 
effort to hold educational institutions accountable to the publics 
they serve. Since the 1960s, an increasing number of state and federal 
programs have been employing accountability measures to determine how 
funds should be allocated among competing programs. Performance 
funding, as developed by the Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
(THEC), uses performance indicators not only to make allocation decisions 
but also to encourage improvement of educational quality. Standarao 
governing performance funding include program accreditation because it 
is recognized as an assessment of the quality of education by peers within 
the academic community. Indeed, as one of the oldest established assess- 
ment mechanisms in higher education, accreditation represents a particu- 
larly appropriate foundation for other models. Yet problems arise when 
institutions attempt to use accreditation as a performance indicator. 

A paradox exists between what is now being asked of education in 
the name of accountability (outcome measures) and traditional accreditation 
standards (input measures), lb date, little ef^ 'las been made to incor- 
porate measurement of outcomes in prog creditation procedures. 
The emphasis, rather, is on input charactei jf minimum standards for 
admission, curricular requiremerto, and faculty credentials. This chapter 
outlines the history and purposes of accredu^^Ion, and identifies the issues 
connected with its use in performance funding. 

History of Accreditation 

The first American institutions of higher education were founded 
primarily to serve relatively narrow interests such as the education of the 
Protestant ministry. They supported classical curricula for the education of 
an elite few. During the mid-1800s, there arose a growing demand that 
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colleges meet the needs of a broader spectrum of the population in order to 
justify increasing levels of federal and state financial assistance. By 1862, 
*ae pressure had become so great that the Mornil Act was passed. The 
Morrill Act mandated that in each state at least one university be responsible 
for teaching agricultural and mechanical arts. The Morrill Act thus 
strengthened the emerging philosophy that higher education is for every 
qualified individual. The classical curriculum was breeched, and programs 
of study directly related to the needs of constituents became the driving 
force behind a new standard curriculum that served "the people." 

During the last 25 years of the 19th century, as institutions of higher 
education began to compete for students, many colleges obtained charters 
<ind recognition from governmental bodies in order to attract students. 
Regional variations in curriculum became the nonr. as institutions attempted 
to differentiate their programs from those of competitors. There was so 
much diversity among curricula that high scnools were hard pressed to 
prepare students for the different admission exams required by different 
universities. 

By the last decade of the 19th century, it was clear that some kind of 
standardization was needed. Higher educatior* had become comfortable 
with the laissez-faire environment. Institutions were isolated, and iden- 
tifiable standards that reflected the uniqueness of one institution did 
not— perhaps for reasons of geography alone— impinge on the standards 
pronriuigated by another. But as the country shifted from a rural, farm 
economy to an industrialized, urban economy, differences became more 
pronounced and conflicts arose. The social costs of maintaining incon- 
gruent standards became too great to tolerate. C. M. LtcConn, then dean at 
Lehigh University, summarized the prevailing mood of the era in the 
following way: "American education . . . had come to be a variegated 
hodgepodge of uncoordinated practices . . . which had never undergone 
any screening xrom anybody, and many of which were shoddy, futile, and 
absurd beyond anything we now conceive of, ani the Age of Standards 
brought order out of chaos" [Selden 1960, p. 2^1 rrom this chaos came the 
first regional, then national, organizations that assumed responsibility for 
accrediting institutions of education. Since the formation of regional 
associations, there have been many transitions in process and substance. 
The premises of accreditation have not changed, but the responses of 
accreditation to a changing society have become apparent (Young, 
Chambers, and Kells 1983). 

In recent years, public pressure exerted through the courts and other 
channels has led to an increasing emphasis on the public accountability 
aspect of the accreditation process [Harcleroad and Dickey 1975). This 
focus is a manifestation of the consumer movement that has led govern- 
ments to demand clear evidence of the worth of product and service 
outcomes of social programs, including education. Government agencies 
have come to expect accreditation standards that reflect a direct correspon- 
^ .dence between social investment and return and that serve as a means 
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of certifying minimum quality standards for the consumer (Orlans 1975). 
The Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American Higher 
Education of the National Institute of Education (1984) has recommended 
that accrediting agencies require evidence of not only the number of 
degrees awarded by an institution but also the proficiency gains of its 
students. 

Several regional accreditation agencies have, in fact, acted on this 
advice and have started to encourage institutions to include information on 
student performance in accreditation self-study reports. The Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), for example, recently ^iHopted 
a standard for institutional peformance that requires that each college or 
university provide a statement of its objectives and a body of evidence that 
these objectives are in fact being achieved. Other regional accrediting 
agencies-most notably the North Central Association and Middle States- 
are encouraging institutions to include information on student learning and 
development in their self-studies (Thrash 1984). 

Paralleling the history of institutional accreditation has been the rise 
of specialized professional accrediting associations. The purpose of such 
associations is to certify the quality of professional training programs by 
ensuring that the curricula of such programs conform to established 
standards or that the performance of program graduates is of sufficiently 
high caliber to ensure effective participation in the profession. The most 
recent inventory of specialized accreditation bodies compiled by the 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) lists over 50 fields subject 
to accreditation of this kind. 

Specialized accreditation bodies have traditionally devoted greater 
attention to program outcomes than have the regional bodies that accredit 
institutions. Different specialized accrediting bodies have different 
standards, of course, and they assign various degrees of importance to the 
factors considered in the accreditation process. However, all self-studies 
and subsequent external reviews are expected to be thorough assessments 
of the current state of the program as an aid to quality control and to the 
further development of the program. Recent trends in specialized accredi- 
tation have been toward greater standardization of data and greater 
emphasis on actual student performance (Christdl and Jones 1985). Some 
standards, for example, require that students demonstrate their ability as a 
condition of graduation-often through a standardized examination or 
through the performance of acquired slcills. 

Accreditation has served the education community in this country in 
a variety of ways during the past 100 years. Its purposes remain laudable. 
The protection of program diversity while establishing minimum standards, 
coupled with the thrus* to encourage institutional improvement, will 
remain goals of the scholar and of those individuals responsible for allo- 
cating taxpayer funds to nurture academic excellence. 
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Purposes of Accreditation 

The current accrediting process has four fundamental objectives that 
have remained steadfast as the underlying rationale for accreditation 
(Millis 1957): (1) maintenance of standards for admission to the institution, 
(2) maintenance of minimum academic standards, (3) stimulation of self- 
improvement, and (4) assurance that no countervailing forces are present at 
the institution. The process involves auditing the evidence (as presented in 
a self-study document) that an institution is following the standards it has 
promised its various publics. Regarding specialized or programmatic 
accreditation objecti^es, reviewers look for evidence that "students are 
exposed to certair learning experiences, professional practices and 
common bodies of knowledge presumed to be necessary for professional 
practice" (Young and Chambers 1980, p, 96). 

Evaluation of the admission function focuses on the institution's 
public stance. The accrediting agency looks for clear statements reflecting 
an admission policy and for evidence that demonstrates adherence to the 
policy. For the purpose of evaluating the institution's maintenance of 
minimum academic standards, accrediting bodies typically compare 
catalog requirements and student records to determine the degree of con- 
gruence between stated admissions criteria and those actually enforced. 
The impetus for maintaining minimum academic standards derives from 
efforts by accrediting bodies to bring order and uniformity to students' 
educational experiences while protecting program diversity. In order to 
balance these conflicting goals, accrediting agencies typically focus on 
minimum standards, thus avoiding encroachment on program diversity 
while encompassing the majority of potentially accreditable programs. 

The process of internal review and monitoring of minimum standards 
and program resources is designed to stimulate each institution to higher 
levels of excellence. Peer reviewers combine the results of their 
assessments with the results of internal studies to enable institutions to 
improve beyond the minimum level. They also attempt to ascertctin if the 
institution has countervailing forces that impinge upon its mission and 
independence in determining and administering standards of academic 
performance. 

The Use of Accreditation as a Performance Criterion 

In the performance standards specified by the THEC, accreditation is 
used, along with several other criteria, as a measure of institutional quality. 
While the THEC model offers significant improvement over other subjective 
methods historically employed as bases for justifying program allocations, 
there are problems associated with the use of accreditation as a surrogate 
measure of program quality. In the THEC program, an institution with 100 
accreditable programs, 75 of which are accredited, receives 75 percent of 
the allocation for accreditation in the Instructional Evaluation Schedule 
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that forms the basis for performance funding. A larger percentage of 
accredited programs suggests a better quality institution. This is the basis 
for the contribution of accreditation to the Tennessee model and the focus 
of the following analysis. 

One purpose of accreditation, as noted previously is maintenance of 
admission and academic standards. Because most of these program features 
constitute input variables, in many cases they do not make a statement 
about the quality of program outcomes. An institution with an open 
admissions policy and admission standards that reflect this policy will meet 
relevant accreditation standards. A second institution that is highly selec- 
tive in its admissions standards and has a student body that reflects that 
selectivity will also meet relevant accreditation standards. Each mission for 
each institution is accommodated in the accrediting process, but the two 
institutions, with their very different student populations, may vary con- 
siderably in academic quality as indicated by outcome measures. 

An institution with more selective admission standards, for example, 
may choose not to seek accreditation for one program because it means 
duplicating resources already present in other accredited programs. An 
institution with an open admissions policy might, on the other hand, 
choose to accredit all its programs, spreading resources thin and 
duplicating departments, courses, and faculty in oruer to maximize its 
claim to state funds through performance funding. The Icbs selective insti- 
tution would receive more credit from the state for accreditation, even 
though its pursuit of accreditation for all programs could jeopardize overall 
institutional quality. 

One common requirement for accreditation of a professional program 
is tiiat a given percentage of full-time faculty in a college teach the courses 
offered for a degree in that college. For example, if the business school on 
campus is accredited, and if a hotel and restaurant management program in 
a home ^economi - college on the same campus is also accredited, f;ach 
program has achieved this designation in part because faculty members 
from the unit offering the degree teach the courses that make up the pro- 
gram. Thus, in order to meet two sets of program-accreditation standards, 
similar courses must be provided from separate budgets. Principles of 
economics and management taught by faculty in each school may be 
identical (even the textbooks and materials may be the same), but the 
accreditation process demands that the faculty teaching each prograrr be 
governed by the dean and the faculty of the college granting the degree. For 
this reason, pursuit of accreditation may be a mixed blessing for an institu- 
tion seeking to maintain an integrated academic program. Furthermore, 
some curricular requirements established as responses to accreditation 
standards virtually crowd out of a student's program important courses in 
general education. If an institution wishes to maintain a core in general 
education, the choice is often between refusing to seek accreditation and 
adding a fifth year to a student's undergraduate program. 
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It may well be that in the best institutions accreditation will not be 
pursued for every program that is accreditable, because to do so would not 
serve the interests of establishing quality throughout the institution. The 
highest quality institutions husband their resources, moving them from 
one area to another as the need arises without regard for the artificial con- 
straints of accrediting agencies. 

A third purpose of accreditation is institutional self-improvement. A 
college or university may attempt to improve its programs by changing 
standards and expectations. Such action is facilitated by ample resources 
and the flexibility to apply them to places of critical need. If undue credit 
is placed on accreditation in performance funding, presumably every 
program will pursue accreditation. Then funds will be expended to meet 
minimal accreditation standards in every area, and little or nothing will be 
left for effecting improvements. If this happens, a major thrust of the 
accreditation process is lost. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

Performance funding ib a useful concept, yet it cannot rely too heavily 
on accreditation as a surrogate for quality. The accredil^tioi. process should 
not be called upon to do more than it was originally Intended to do. If its 
historical objectives and current reasons for existence are ignored, it 
becomes a tool of external management. 

There is little doubt that performance funding should include 
accreditation, but it should go further to achieve the purpose of encourag- 
ing institutional self-improvement. One suggestion is to incorporate into 
the model program reviews that focus on assessment of student outcomes 
that are carried out by respected scholars from outside the institution. As 
program reviews are presently used at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville (UTK), they are relied upon by department heads and academic deans 
to provide a basis for strategic action in curricular design and funding 
reallocation. Because the reviews are action oriented, target goals are set 
and specific improvements are articulated. Follow-up meetings are held 
within one year of the consultants' review and include documentation of 
changes that have been made, improvements that have resulted, and 
suggestions that have not been implemented. Administrators and facuh/ 
members of accredited programs and of those programs that are not 
pursuing accreditation, as well as those programs not eligible for accredita- 
tion, gain valuable insight for improvement through such nontraditional 
reviews. Comprehensive program review can therefore improve the 
functioning of performance funding by differentiating programs dbove the 
minimum acceptable standards set by accrediting agencies. 

Despite its limitations, accreditation has some face validity, or surface 
credibility, as a criterion for program evaluation that determines the alloca- 
tion of a portion of state resources. Accreditation is simple and straight- 
forward for an institution to report, and it is easy for the state coordinating 
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agency to interpret. As an indicator of at least a minimum level of quality, 
especially if measures of student outcomes are included, the inclusion of 
accreditation in standards for performance funding is acceptable. Based 
upon research findings at UTK and the comments of administrators and 
faculty members at other institutions throughout the state, however, it is 
suggested that there be far less weight assigned this factor in the THEC 
Instructional Evaluation Schedule. Criteria for performance funding may 
therefore include accreditation, however, the following caveats should be 
kept in mind: 

1. Accreditation generally focuses on input, not output, measures. 
Accreditation of a program means that minimum standards have 
been achieved; beyond that minimum, the process does not 
differentiate program quality. 

2. Program reviews often provide the basis for significant program 
improvement, while the traditional accreditation self-studies and 
reports are too general or do not focus on improvements beyond a 
minimum acceptable level. 

3. An institution's mission may suggest that some of its academic 
programs should not seek accreditation because resources allo- 
cated to that effort would detract from other programs that have 
already achieved a level of quality beyond the minimum certified 
by accreditation. 

4. When accreditation is given too much weight in a performance 
model, it may force an institution to make choices for funding that 
bring program quality to the lowest common denominator rather 
than encourage diversity and excellence. 

Accreditation, to summarize, should be considered a useful but 
inherently flawed criterion. A process that merely establishes that a program 
has met certain minimum standards cannot be a very powerful indicator of 
program quality. Moreover, at any given institution there may be effective 
programs for which faculties and administrators elect not to seek accredita- 
tion. Each institution has its own unique mission and program mix based 
on the needs of those it seeks to serve. A program viewing itself as part of a 
broader unit that tries to provide students with a rich experience in general 
education may choose not to pursue accreditation from an agency that 
would require its students to spend c* much larger proportion of time 
acquiring professional competence through courses in the major. An 
administration faced with the prospect of having to duplicate core faculty 
to gain accreditation for each of two closely related programs housed in 
different units may exercise prudent judgment in electing to accredit only 
one of the programs. Finally, a program may be designed to meet certain 
job-, elated needs of a population that the institution wants to serve, and 
changing the program to meet all of the requirements for accreditation 
could render it dysfunctional for its local clientele. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Measuring Achievement in 
General Education 



By W. Lee Humphreys 



INCLUSION OF achievement in general education as one of the 
variables to be assessed in the Instructional Evaluation Schedule of 
the Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) provided an external 
and very real stimulus L r the University of Tfennessee, Knoxville (UTK), to 
take advantage of curr *it nationwide trends in the renewal of general 
education in baccalaureate programs and move beyond the experiences of 
most institutions in assessment of student achievement in general educa- 
tion. With aid from the National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems (NCHEMS) and the Kellogg Foundation, an investigation was 
undertaken to discover ways to measure student attainment with respect to 
basic goals established by a UTK coordinating committee for general 
education. The purpose of this chapter is to review some current efforts to 
improve general education, including the use of information about student 
outcomes. 

Renewed Interest in General Education 

In 1977, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
declared general education in this nation's colleges and universities to be a 
"disaster area" (p. 164). At that time, few academics stepped forward to 
disagree with the assessment. Indeed, few were able to define with any 
specificity the goals of general education contained in the curricula of their 
institutions. This is an area in which judgments have often been based on 
hunches and recollections of one's own college days, and indeed, discus- 
sions of general education have traditionally been anecdotal. In the brief 
time since the Carnegie pronouncement, however, efforts to correct the 
situation have been launched. On the national level, these efforts are 
contained in various commission reports, studies, monographs, articles, 
proposals, and workshops, as well as in new avenues of funding. Perhaps 
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less visible but more striking are the efforts of many colleges and univer- 
sities to assess the state of general education and, in many cases, to chart 
new directions in their curricula. 

For the past 100 years, higher education has increasingly been 
organized into discrete disciplines, these, in turn, are organized according 
to departments, majors, graduate degrees, and specialized research. 
General education, in contrast to the clear organization of disciplines, is 
typically treated as everyone's concern and, too often, no one's respon- 
sibility. The geographical layout of most campuses reflects this, general 
education has no specific turf, office, department, college, budget, or 
administration. No one speaks primarily for general education. It has no 
substantive place in the organizational chart of an institution and no hne m 
anyone's budget, and too often in the eyes of faculty members, it does not 
offer the usual rewards. Most important, the content of general education is 
not addressed at the initial and most formative level of course design and 
program development, that is, at the department level. 

Changes are emergmg. however. The awareness of the historical 
shift toward rarefied dis iplinary divisions, together with its impact on the 
structures and processes of the university (decreased mobility for faculty 
and renewed demands for accountability), have resulted in more attention 
for general education. With respect to the individual faculty member, it no 
longer makes professional sense to define oneself solely by the criteria of a 
discipline. It no longer makes sense to treat an academic institution solely 
as the place where one serves a discipline until its demands necessitate that 
one move to another academic institution. Presidents, deans, and other 
academic leaders have been increasingly willing and able to assert their 
own values a. ^ visions of what should constitute an academic program. 

A survey conducted in 1981 by the Association of American Colleges 
(Gaff 1983, pp. 197-206) indicates that the following are among the 
highlights of the current wave of renewed interest in general education. 

1 General education in the curricula of both liberal arts and profes- 
sional programs has increased at the expense of electives. A more 
careful definition of the goals of general education has led to a 
tightening of requirements for ths broad distribution areas 
characteristic of the 1960s and early 1970s. 

2 Courses designed to meet requirements of general education 
typically must receive approval of campuswide or collegewide 
committees and be assessed by criteria that are not specific to a 
single discipline. Thus, while few institutions have established a 
core curriculum in general education for all students, some insti- 
tutions have proposed limited cores or they have emerged in 
larger distribution schemes. 

3. Writing skills, problem analysis, problem solving, and other 
dimensions of critical thinking have received particular attention 
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in the articulation of goals; and foreign languages, the arts, and the 
humanities have regained some ground lost in the past several 
decades. 

4. Courses are being designed to introduce students to higher 
education and facilitate academic planning and acquisition of 
basic learning skills. General education is also being extended into 
the third and fourth years with new attempts to articulate the 
relationship between liberal education and the major or profes- 
sional program. 

In his overview of the status of general education in the nation's 
colleges and universities, Gaff (1983) lists about 300 institutions, including 
public and private institutions, community colleges, graduate and research 
institutions, that are engaged in some type of review and reform of general 
education. Gaff s list makes it clear that, in just over half a decade, the most 
recent wave of renewal in general education has neared its crest. 

Gaff suggests that reform of general education in institutions across 
the country is at different stages of development. (1) a few remain unaware 
of the ferment surrounding the topic, (2) many are reviewing their 
programs, usually through a task force established for this purpose, 
(3) a number are implementing new programs or major revisions of existing 
programs, and (4) a few are seeking to maintain or fine-tune new programs. 
Most institutions are in the second and third stages, relatively few have 
advanced to the fourth. This means that evaluation of student achievement 
that results from the most recent efforts to reform general education is ilself 
in a nascent st?/,.\ Evaluation should play a role in all stages of the reform 
process, but it is especially important in the assessment of revisions and 
new programs. 

Assessment of Achievement in General Education at UTK 

The third variable in the THEC Instructional Evaluation Schedule 
centers on the assessment of student achiev ement in general education. As 
applied to UTK, this variable states: 

(1) The institution will be awarded 5 points if within the past five 
academic years the institution has assessed the performance of a 
representative sanriple of graduates for its major academic degree 
utilizing the ACT COMP [American College Testing Program College 
Outcome Measures Project] Objective or Composite measure. 

(2) The institution will be awarded 20 points if through annual 
assessment utilizing the ACT COMP measure, the institution can 
demonstrate achievement of above-average performance in value 
added in general education outcomes when compared to a similar set 
of institutions. Or. the institution will be awarded 20 points if 
through annual assessment utilizing the ACT COMP measure, the 
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institution can demonstrate an improvement in value-added from 
the most recent institutional measure of value-added. [Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission 1983] 

Coincident with the state's development of performance funding, 
UTK was engaged in an internal review of general education. In 1979, in 
the annual address to the faculty, Chancellor Jack E. Reese called for an 
assessment of general education at UTK. A coordinating committee on 
general education, composed of faculty members from all colleges granting 
baccalaureate degrees, was formed tc assess the current state of general 
education and to formulate the goals that should inform all baccalaureate 
programs. At the same time, ad hoc committees were established in each 
college to act as liaison between the coordinating committee anc' the 
faculties of departments and colleges. The process of review and definition 
by the coordinating committee made apparent the historical, structural, 
and procedural barriers to the implementation of new or revised general- 
education programs in institutions such as UTK. 

The coordinating committee developed a statement of standards 
made up of three components: (1) basic skills, (2) areas of knowledge and 
patterns of inquiry, and (3) attitudes and perceptions. The coordinating 
committee mandated that all undergraduate curricula at UTK should strive 
to develop these components and that all should be assessed by these 
standards. The ideals were to be understood not simply as a base upon 
which a professional concentration or a major would be built (a perception 
of general education that faculty members who are oriented tov/ard a 
discipline too easily embrace), but also as valuable in their own right 
because they prepare students for creative, rewarding lives and respon- 
sible participation as citizens of the nation and the world. The committee 
recognized that the ideal standards could be attained through a variety 
of courses drawn from both liberal arts and professional colleges. The 
committee also stressed that the line between liberal learning and profes- 
sional education should not be too sharply drawn. The latter should build 
upon the former and reinforce the qualities that define it. 

The UTK coordinating committee's statement of ideals attained 
broad consensus across the campus and was recognized for what it was— a 
statement of ideals. Actual curricula are designed in less-than-ideal settings. 
Typically they must operate under constraints, including those imposed by 
four-year baccalaureate programs, the remedial needs of some students, 
state or national standards for certification, and program accreditation. 
While such statements typically fall short In some way, this one provided a 
clear guide for the evaluation and revision of courses and curricula. 
Questions remained nonetheless. How successfully were the goals being 
attained? What difference did the reform and the new programs make? 
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Use of the ACT COMP Exam in General Education 

A task force was created to review available instruments that pur- 
ported to measure student attainment iz. general education. The group 
selected the ACT COMP exam as the measurement instrument best suited 
to current UTK needs and resources. Critical factors that shaped the 
decision to use the ACT COMP exdm included the extent of its coverage, its 
cost, and the time involved in scoring and interpretation, as well as the fact 
that programs and not individual students were being assessed. Materials 
available from McBer and Company (Winter, McClelland, and Stewart 
1981) were considered because they had genuine strengths and incor- 
porated areas not treated by the ACT COMP exam. They were ultimately 
rejected, however, due io the time and cost involved in scoring them and 
because they were designed mo.e for the assessment of individuals than 
programs. The task force also considered using the Graduate Record Exam 
(GRE), but they found that verbal and quantitative sections of the GRE 
address even fewer of the objectives defined by the UTK coordinating 
committee than the ACT COMP exam or the McBer instruments. 

The ACT COMP exam has two forms, the composite examination 
and the objective test. TL^ composite examination involves the student in <x 
range of activities that ask for not only brief written responses, but also 
short essays and oral communication. The objective test involves only 
multiple-choice questions. The former takes approximately six hours to 
administer and is expensive to :>core, the latter takes about two ana one-half 
hours to administer and can be machine-scored. The relatively high 
positive correlation between the longer and shorter forms makes the objec- 
tive test adequate for purposes of program assessment. Diagnosis and 
advisement of individual students on the basis of their scores are not 
primary objectives of the UTK tc:ting program. The composite examina- 
tion has been used by individual faculties, however, principally to assess 
writing skills. 

The ACT COMP exam defines six areas that are at once measurable, 
basic to, and agreed upon in most definitions of attainment in general 
education (Forrest 1982). These are. (1) communicating, (2) solving 
problems, (3) clarifying values, (4) functioning within social institutions, 
(5) using science and technology, and j6) using the arts. The first three are 
broad skills that can be applied in the last three content areas. Questions 
are constructed in such a way as to measure a person's functional skills as 
well as his or her level of understanding in each content area. 

These six areas hardly exhaust the issues and skills that have been 
included in a vital definition of general education. Not all o. the basic skills 
(such as computation and foreign language), areas of knowledge, or atti- 
tudes and perspectives defined by the UTK coordinating committee in its 
statement of ideals are covered in the ACT COMP exam. Also not included 
are important goals such as lifelong learning and tolerance of divergent 
points of view. Some of these goals are not readily measurable, and some 
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are long-range competencies or broad perspectives that only manifest 
themselves over time. Thus the content of the ACT COMP exam represents 
only an agreed-upon core of vital areas in general education. 

Experience at UTK has shown that, although faculty members are 
typically skeptical about the ACT COMP exam, a careful review of its 
design and goals, with recognition of its limitations, stimulates thinking 
about course and program design In ways that address a wider range of 
concerns than those usually defined by a single discipline. Workshops with 
faculty in which the ACT COMP exam is carefully assessed, including both 
the design and the process that shaped it, provide a new context for thinking 
about courses anu instruction. Dimensions of problem solving, for example, 
or the articulation of values, can be made more explicit in any course if 
faculty members are committed to the endeavor. 

Taking the ACT COMP exam is not the sort of experience .hat 
students usually associate with testing because it makes use of application 
and evaluation skills rather than recall and recognition. It is not a test for 
which students can formally prepare. It assesses the full range of the 
student's experience, skills, and knowledge gained in coursework (and 
elsewhere), and it tests the student's ability to deal with situations of the 
sort confronted by mature and concerned individuals. The use of news 
clips, art prints, scenes from films and dramatic performances, music, 
short essays, stories from popular periodicals, and sample letters to 
political arid social agencies engages the student m a type of testing not 
often encountered in the classroom. The multiple-choice questions are 
skillfully designed to re4aire the respondent to bring together all of his or 
her resources in creative and integrative ways. The activities that make up 
the test are selected with an eye toward encounters likely to occur in 
mature life and not toward the ability to do work at a higher level in a 
specific discipine. 

Administering the A^f COMP Exam 

Since 1980, a sample of UTK seniors from each of the nine colleges 
granting baccalaureate degrees has been selected to take the ACT COMP 
exam just prior to the end of the spring quarter. In 1983, the testing of a 
sample of entering freshmen prior to the opening of the fall quarter was ini- 
tiated. '^Iie freshman measure, coupled with the testing of a representative 
sample of seniors from all colleges, promised to yield valuable information 
on the achievements of students in general education and the value added 
by their work at UTK. This information could then be incorporated into 
broad program reviews, curriculum evaluation, and planning and 
budgeting processes. 

In the winter of 1983, the UTK Faculty Senate approved a graduation 
requirement that seniors take part in at last one evaluation activity to aid 
the institution in the assessment and design of its programs and support 
services. Taking the ACT COMP exam fulfilled the requirement for a 
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selected sample of students, but the cost of administering and scoring the 
ACTCOMP exam initially made it seem prohibitive to give it to all seniors. 
Thus some were asked to spend two hours taking ar exam in the field, and 
all those not tested were required to take 20 minutes to complete a student 
satisfaction survey (see chapter 7). Many students were asked to take part 
in more than one activity, because in colleges such as nursing, engineering, 
and education almost all students took field exams as part of their profes- 
sional program, yet a sample was needed to represent these colleges in the 
ACT COMP testing program. 

In an institution as large as UTK, simply notifying those selected as part 
of the sample takes significant time and effort. Notification is carried out 
through the office of the dean of each college rather than through a central 
office because students generally feel strongeot affiliation with their own 
college. Because the ACT COMP exam requires complex media arrange- 
ments and monitoring and cannot be given on demand, an appeals process 
has been established in cooperation with the college deans to handle 
schedule conflicts of students selected to take it. Generally, reassignment to 
another scheduled day or time solves the problem. The appeals process 
makes it possible to urge students who are taking field exams as part of 
their programs to agree to take the ACT COMP exam. It also ensures a 
representative sample from each college. 

A student taking the ACT COMP exam finds it to be a unique experi- 
ence. The exam demands that the student integrate a number of different 
types of skills and knowledge. Some UTK students said that it was "too 
easy"; others considered it "silly." Like some faculty members, students 
found it to be outside their usual experience. Indeed, an examination that is 
used for program assessment and not for individual evaluation is novel. As 
the ACT COMP exam is accepted among faculty members, it is desirable 
that they discuss it when advising students and in the classroom. If a balance 
between breadth of experience and depth of concentration is to be main- 
tained, faculty members should pay more attention to advising students 
about the rationale for general education as part of their curriculum. Use of 
the ACT COMP exam may help overcome the perception uf many that 
general education is something to be "gotten over" as soon as possible in 
order to get on to the "real business" of a college education— the major. 

Experience in administering the ACTCOMP exam and experience in 
motivating students, combined with the fact that the requirement is no 
longer new, have alleviated many of the problems initially encountered. 
The engaging nature of the exam and the staged way in which it is tak.n 
reduce attempts to falsify responses. The importance of the activity m 
determining the level of ^tate funding ' r the institution and in assessing 
the design of curriculum and instruction is sufficient motivation for most 
students to answer the questions responsibly. Because the value of the 
results of the ACT COMP exam has been .ecognized at all levels within 
UTK, plans are being made to require all seniors to take it in order to 
graduate. In time, all freshmen may be tested as well. 
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Results of Measuring Achievement via the ACT COMP Exam 

It has been said that there are really three curricula in a college or 
university: (1) the curriculum described in the catalogue, (2) the curriculum 
that faculty members think they teach, and (3) the curriculum defined by 
what students learn. The ACT COMP testing program provides a means to 
link the three curricula and draw them closer together The six areas 
covered by the ACT COMP exam have been developed based on a consensus 
about what is desired in general education in a variety of institutions. The 
ACT COMP exam measures actual student performance with respect to 
specific activities; that is, it tests students' knowledge based on their experi- 
ences in the six broad areas. Because the ACT COMP exam provides a 
bridge between broad ideals and actual student achievement, it suggests a 
context for designing and organizing courses in such a way that they tran- 
scend disciplines. ACT COMP exam scores provide evidence of the impact 
of reforms on curriculum, course design, and instructional techniques. 

How will the information gained through the ACT COMP exam 
infomi instructional development and assessment? The ACT COMP exam 
will hardly either cb;»ng<^ a century of emphasis on student development in 
a discipline or transform the discipline-based structure of an institution 
surh as UTK. Disciplines and their manifestations in majors, departments, 
and divisions are not going to disappear But the academy is more than a 
collection of discrete disciplines. It -s a community with a vision of what 
constitutes quality education. The curriculum is the social contract that the 
community makes with the larger society, it is a statement that .says what 
an education can and should do. It is imperative that the contract be articu- 
lated with specificity and precision and that the design of curricula, 
courses, and modes of instruction reflect its specificity and precision. The 
three curricula, in other words, should be drawn closer together 

Interest among faculty at UTK has risen because the ACT COMP 
exam is perceived not only as a source of data about how students perform, 
but also as a focus of thought about a range of goals that transcend 
restricted disciplinary interests. Such goals stand at the heart of rhetonc 
about the value of undergraduate education and the qualities of an 
educated person. To avoid the criticism of attempts at reform and renewal 
of general education, namely, "When all is said and done, more is said than 
done," it is vital that general-education values are cultivated in courses, 
programs, and instruction. 

In five years of using the ACT COMP exam to test seniors, a clear pat- 
tern of scores has emerged across the six areas measured that is generally 
characteristic of all colleges at UTK. While it is possible to estimate 
freshman scores on the ACT COMP exam from their ACT composite scores 
and to compute from this the value added in relation to the senior scores, 
initial results of freshman testing indicate that freshman scores at UTK are 
actually somewhat below the estimations provided by ACT. Thus, when the 
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same individuals who took the ACT COMP exam as freshmen are tested 
again as seniors, actual value added v*ill be greater than that currently 
being estimated. 

The freshman pattern of scores across the six areas is also 
remarkably similar to that of seniors. Low entering scores in a particular 
area are paralleled by low senior scores and do not necessarily indicate 
undue weakness in a UTK program. The demographic information as well 
as the data on sequences of courses provided by freshmen and seniors 
when they take the test make it possible to determine which factors 
significantly affect overall scores, subscores, and score gain. 

Tb date it appears that, while the curricula offered by the various 
colleges of UTK differ signiPcautly, the overall ACT COMP exam scores 
and pattern of subscores are remarkably similar across colleges, and they 
are most directly related to the entering ACT scores of students in each 
college (r = .50 between entering ACT composite and ACT COMP total 
score at UTK). The greatest score gain is demonstrated by those with low 
entering ACT COMP exam scores (r = - .41 between ACT composite and 
score gain at UTK) . As criteria for admission to UTK become more selective 
and entering ACT COMP exam scores rise, qi .tions will occur about the 
amount and type of attention that will need to be devoted to general 
education. 

The lesults of testing should be brought into the program review and 
planning processes of an institution. When new curricula are implemented, 
ACT COMP data will ideally play a major role in the evaluation process. 
Information about ACT COMP exam scores should be one of several factors 
considered by departments in the self-studies conducted for academic pro- 
gram reviews. Faculty willingness to make use of ACT COMP exam results 
and their confidence in them will be greater if they have previously found 
the issues covered hy the exam to be vital general educational concerns that 
can stimulate course design and instruction. Using the ACT COMP exam as 
a resource for faculty development is thus always an option and need not 
await the accumulation of scores over a number of years. 

Design and assessment of curricula take time, and reshaping of indivi- 
dual courses and patterns of instruction involve the efforts of many faculty 
membero. In an institution like UTK, with a mission that calls for not only 
quality undergraduate instruction but also excellent graduate programs, 
research, and public service, competition for time is always intense. An ini- 
tiative in performance fundmg that deals with quality ol instruction must 
reward not only attainment but also improvement, which may involve 
experimentation and risk taking. The results of such efforts to improve 
program quality, especially in general education, are not likely to become 
clear for some time. It is difficult to assess and measure the impact of changes 
in curricula, course design, and instruction, especially over a four year 
program of study. The discrete initiatives by niany different instructors and 
departments accumulate only gradually to effect change in a total program. 
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Variable V. the general improvement component of the THEC Instruc- 
tional Evaluation Schedule, acknowledges activities undertaken by an msti- 
tntion that improve the general-education component of its programs. 
Because significant changes are discr ^nible only across time, annual bench- 
marks have limited meaning. When an initiative involves risk and fails, it 
merits acknowledgment nonetheless. The relatively small weight assigned 
by the THEC to Variable V provides minimal incentive in thl^ regard. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

General education, particularly as operationally defif^ed in the ACT 
COMP exam, is viewed by UTK faculty members and administrators as an 
essential component of undergraduate educailon. Most can agree that 
students should be taught to commumcate, solve problems, and clarify 
values as ACT defines these skills. Thus the campuswide review of the 
THEC instructional evaluation criteria has produced more agreement with 
the concept of testing in general education than with any other standard of 
performance funding. 

Selected faculty members in every college enrolling undergraduates 
have been given the cpportunity to familiarize themselves with the ACT 
COMP exam. Those who have done so are intrigued by the design ol the 
instrument and the nature of the questions asked. Two facuhy develop- 
ment workshops have been devoted to further study of the exam and the 
rationale for its development. The outcome of these workshops is a group 
of faculty sensitized to the importance of higher order intellectual skills in 
teaching and the need to emphasize these skills when testing students. 

There have been significant score gains on the ACT COMP exam 
from freshman to senior years. The pattern of value added has excited the 
interest of deans and faculty members who have seen the results. Further 
study of the correlates of achievement in general education may suggest 
experien'^es in course work or campus activities that will enrich the 
general-education experience for students [and incrc ^se ACT COMP exam 
scores) Although the ACT COMP exam does not measure achievement of 
all objectives set forth in the document defining general education at UTK, 
it is a -seful starting point to which other measures may be added as time 
and resources permit. 

The increased attention to the structure of general education described 
in this chapter is continuing at UTK, and it will intensify as the current plan 
to convert the university from a quarter system to a semester system by 
1988-1989 is implemented. Deliberations about the change from curricula 
based on quarters to ones based on semesters will be informed by the 
results of the systematic measurement of competence in general education 
via the ACT COMP exam for freshmen and seniors. 

The experiences of UTK with general education are not unique; 
indeed, they are probably representative of those of many institutions. 
UTK has been a pioneer, however, in instituting a testing program to 
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describe and evaluate its experiences. This is not to say that the ACT 
COf/ P or any other exam should be the only indicator of program effec- 
tiveness. Measures of affective growth and attitudes toward the educational 
experience must be included. The assessment process itself is beneficial 
because it focuses the attention of faculty, administrators, and students on 
general education, defines fundamental objectives for curricula, and 
provides important information for program review and planning. When 
the effort also results in a greater share of available funding, this clearly 
suggests that the priorities of the university and those of society are in line. 
The call to accountability is thus a meaningful challenge. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Measuring Achievement in the 
Major Field 



By William H, Calhoun 



THE GUIDELINES FOR performance funding developed by the 
Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) for use the 
state's colleges and universities mandate assessment of achievement in the 
major field. This may be carried out either through an externally validated 
test instrument approved by the iHhC staff or through a locally developed 
test. Credit i^ awarded the institution if the program demonstrates 
improvement in either of these measures over successive testings, or if the 
program can show t\at its graduates exceed the performance of graduates 
of similar progran z at comparable institutions. 

This chapter addresses the manner in which the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK), responded to the challenge of performance 
funding in terms of demonstrating levels of achievement by students in 
their major field, and illustrates the various issues involved in measuring 
this achievement. Testing competence in the discipline is an important 
criterion for demonstrating program quality and inevitably will be a factor 
in a system for awarding state funds on the basis of performance (Bogue 
and Brown 1982). 

Problems Associated with Measuring 
Achievement in the Major Field 

Testing achievement in the major field is more difficult and more 
controversial than testing in general education. In essence, what one 
aspires to do is to establish a set of criteria for evaluation of a program 
rather than a norm based on relative rankings of students with respect to 
other students' performances. S»xh an aspiration should not be viewed as 
impractical, although it is indeed difficult to achieve. Attaining or improving 
quality in edux^ation, no matter how the process is defined, is an admirable 
goal toward which to strive (Pirsig 1974). 
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For general educatijn, at least one national test is available that can 
be administered centrally with little involvement of individual faculty. For 
testing in the major field, few national exams are available. Faculty must be 
directly involved in assessing the appropriateness of a standardized exam 
for evaluating the achievement of local program goals, or in designing their 
own exam. If an existing test saems appropriate, the program faculty 
members should use that test at least once to determine how students in the 
major field perform. If there are national norms against which perfor- 
mance can be compared, and if the comparison is favorable, the minimum 
criterion for performance funding in the area of measuring achievement in 
the major field has been met. If a national test is not available or does not fit 
the program in question, development of a local test is necessary, and it can 
be conducted as suggested in the following section. 

The THEC guidelines on testing in the major field are fairly straight- 
forward, but there are some serious problems nonetheless. First, a program 
cannot show improvement over successive testings, as the THEC suggests, 
if it is presently doing an excellent job of educating its students. Second, if 
the testing is started and the program is adjusted to improve results, 
improvement cannot be shown for every successive testing. The students 
will reach the top of the scale and be unable to improve further (the ceiling 
effect). Even if the test has no theoretical upper limit, gain is reduced with 
each successive improvement in the educational program and will reach a 
ceiling at some point. Thus, continued successive improvements cannot be 
expected. In sum, the concept of showing improvement with successive 
testings may seem easy at firs* but, due to the ceiling effect, this approach 
cannot be used indefinitely Yet, if external norms are not available or rele- 
vant, improvement data must be used. 

A third problem has to do with the use of a standardized test. External 
norms may be difficult to obtain or irrelevant for local use. Where there has 
been some type of national program to assess knowledge gained in the 
major field, there may be useful norms. But for many national tests, the 
norms may not be useful because the standardizing group is not comparable 
to the group of students being tested in the local program. 

Some professional fields provide examinations for purposes of 
licensure or certification. Since the content of these exams represents 
some consensus concerning concepts that "every professional in the field 
should understand," their validity for evaluation of local programs is 
increased. But the information about performance on these exams that is 
made available to the campus may not be useful for program evaluation. 
A dean may receive a mean total score for graduates who passec the test 
but no information about subscores. Scores in the specialty areas ,hat the 
exam comprises are critical evidence of strengths and weaknesses in the 
curriculum. 

Recent communications with individuals charged wUh administer- 
ing state or national testing programs in architecture, engineering, law, 
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veternary medicine, planning, and social work have revealed that some of 
the aaministering boards do not release exam scores (beyond percent 
passing) for institutions because they do not wish to foster competition 
among the institutions offering programs in the field. Some boards do not 
even collect sufficient descriptive information about persons taking the test 
to permit aggregation of data by institution. Some of the boards have 
responded positively to UTK requests for subscores, offering to make the 
information available immediately or to consider at a board meeting the 
request for changing the policy or adapting the methodology of collecting 
information to permit transmittal of institutional subscores. Other boards 
have indicated their intention to abide by existing policies that prevent 
release of institutional scores. 

Regardless of the validity cf a national exam for assessment of a local 
program or the availability of subscores, the norms provided for com- 
parison of scores may not be appropriate. For maximum usefulness, norms 
for a given program should be based on scores obtained by graduates of 
peer i*is^.itutions. The American College Testing Program (ACT) provides 
comf :.risons of mean score gains for groups of peer institutions on its test in 
general education. No other national testing program currently provides 
this service. 

Finally, performance funding could develop into a fearful game of 
direct competition. Nowaczyk and Frey (1982) foand that the performance 
on an assumed achievement test (the Graduate Record Exam (GRE) 
Advanced Test in Psychology) was more affected (r = .65) by tlie SAT scores 
of the students than by any other measures, including measures such as 
grade-point average (GPA) (r = .44-.49) or hours of psychology cou^'^'^s 
(r = .30). This is rather discouraging. Apparently, the best way to attain 
high GRE scores in psychology, thus indicating sound achieveir'^nt in th^ 
major field, is to attract students with high SAT (or ACT) scores. It every 
college and university is involved in developing measures of achievement 
in the major, the competition for students with high scores on entrance 
exams could be fiercw, and the extremes to which program administrators 
might go to show greater improvement than that of peer institutions could 
negate any benefit to be gained by performance funding. 

Conceptual and Operational Issues 

Before the decision is made to use a test, conceptual and operational 
issues in measuring achievement in the major field need to be considered. 
Preparation in the major may play a rather minor role for some students, as 
in an individualized program that cuts across several disciplines, or it may 
play a very dominant role for other students, as in professional programs 
such as nursing, engineering, human services, and medical tec-mology. For 
many professional and preprofessional programs, standard tests t^ 
measure achievement by seniors or graduates have been developed that 
can be used to demonstrate achievement of students in those fields. 
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The individualized major, in which requirements are minimal, and 
the professional program, in which requirements are quite specific, repre- 
sent two ends of a continuum. For the typical undergraduate major, the 
number and specificity of requirements fall somewhere in between these 
extremes. For most major fields there will be common material that is 
studied by all students, and the faculty can settle on shared material as 
the domain in which students will be tested to evaluate achievement in 
the major field. 

Many majors have such a common core, but there are options for 
specialization beyond the core. Thus, it may be necessary to develop dif- 
ferent tests, one to measure achievement in the common core and one to 
measure achievement in the area of specialization. Examples of fields in 
which specialization is important are history and English. These are fields 
in which majors take a set of common courses and specialize in American 
or European materials. For these fields, if the multiple-test strategy is 
attempted, the task of measuring student achievement is much more 
demanding in terms of time and expertise, and it will be much more dif- 
ficult than the expedient of using a single test that samples the field broadly. 
To achieve the task of obtaining a valid measure of achievement in the 
major field, the test must be tailored to the specific situation. 

Involvement in a project that assesses program quality via student 
achievement in the major field may engender strong ambivalence in faculty 
members. This ambivalence would stem from the belief that a single 
definition of achievement (or quality) is narrow and specific and that the 
measurement techniques selected may overlook or leave out important 
aspects of the outcome of the educational process, such as development of 
values and the cultivation of student awareness about social issues. 

The primary task of measuring achievement in the majo* is to focus 
on the specific kind of knowledge expected of students. For purposes of 
this analysis, the range of knowledge will be divided into four areas: 
(1) cognitive, (2) experiential, (3) affective, and |4) conceptual. Cognitive 
knowledge refers to the learning of general concepts in the major field. 
Largely factual in nature, this material can be assessed by a standardized, 
objective test in a straightforward manner. In the experiential area, the 
focus is on knowledge or skills gained through supervised praclicum or 
laboratory experience. Examples include knowledge that is gained by 
students in human services programs who are assigned a structured place- 
ment in z human-services setting, nursing students v/ho engage in clinical 
placements in Lcsnitals, and medical technology majors who learn a 
numbei of techni4Mes for assaying biological systems. In this grouping, as 
well, aie the skills acquired by studio art and music majors. 

Measuring experiential achievement is not easy and usually requires 
subjective evaluation by supervisors or others of an art show, a musical 
recital, or a poetry reading. Subjective evaluation has some serious 
weaknesses, however. In the medical field, courts have disregarded the 
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clinical judgment of physicians and favored mechanical tests jPinckney 
1983). For some major fields, achievement of excellent performance is the 
most si^-nificant part of overall achievement in the major, yet developing 
procedures for measuring such excellence requires special attention and 
has pitfalls. 

In the affect' ve area, the reference is to attitude, emotional develop- 
ment, or change in students as they progress through a program. Nursing 
students, for example, are expected to develop certain attitudes about 
people and their health needs, as well as about the ethi^ of their profession. 
Students who take group-process courses aimed at helping them learn 
human-relations skills, such as special education students and social work 
students, should be able to demonstrate achievement in the affective area. 
These achievements can be assessed by having students write essays or 
diaries about topics of concern that demonstrate their attitudes and how 
these change with experience. This is the most difficult area in which to 
show achievement via a multiple-choice examination. 

Ethical views are normally assessed S'^Hj^^ctively via peer review and 
interview or oral examination. Understandably, there are seriuu6 problems 
with the use of interview or oral examination data as the basis for conclu 
sions about achievement. Nonetheless, for some majors ethical concerns are 
paramount, and they must be included In any valid measure of acliievement 
in the major field. 

For the conceptual or cognitive area, the measurement task is more 
readily accomplished than in experiential and affective areas because tests 
can be developed containing items that actually sample students' achieve 
ment. Questions need not tap only factual material, but van also sample the 
student's grasp of the conceptual aspects of the major field. Skilled test 
writers can test for conceptual knowledge. 

The design of a comprehensive exasnination could easil;, reduce all 
areas to simple demonstrations of factual knowledge. This approach, how- 
ever, clearly penalizes many students because major fields vary from being 
highly to loosely structured, and the task of measurement changes with the 
degree of structure. For some fields, such as English, music, and art. perfor 
mance skills acquired through experience should constitute a major focus 
in measuring achievement. In othei fields, knowledge is largely Lctual. 
For each case, a different type of measurement approach may be required. 

Existing Tests 

An advantage of using existing tests is that *Jiey are usually standard- 
ized and accompanied by historical and normative data. Moreover, far less 
faculty time is consumed in selecting a test than in developing one. 

For measuring achievement in the major field, the most widely 
known instrument is the GRE. The GRE is administered nationally by the 
Educational Testing Serv ice (ETS), and has advanced tests for many fields 
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of Study, including biology, computer science, literature, mathematics, 
physics, psychology, and sociology, among others. The GRE has long been 
in use, and until recently two sets of norms were available. From 1973 
to 1977, ETS conducted the Undergradute Assessment Program (UAP) 
(Educational Testing Service 1978). Colleges and universities were offered 
the chance to administer the GRE to most or all of their advanced 
undergraduates (not just those bound for graduate school) and to use the 
results for purposes of program evaluation. Appropriate norms were thus 
provided for others interested in evaluating their programs. However, the 
UAP was not profitable and ETS discontinued it. The aging norms were 
declared invalid after June 1984. Existing norms for the GRE are based on 
annual test results from students who intend to pursue graduate studies 
and thus take the test voluntarily. This last set of data is obviously obtained 
from a selected group of highly motivated students, and results cannot be 
readily generalized to all college seniors in a major field. 

Other tests that can be used include the College Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) tests. The CLE? tests are not widely used, however, 
because they were not designed for evaluating achievement in the major 
and do not provide the necessary norms for this purpose. A full listing of 
tests is available in Euros (1974). Several other national tests are commonly 
used, including the Engineer-in-Training Examination, the National 
Teacher Examination, and tests in other professional fields such as archi- 
tecture, social work, planning, and nursing. Most professional programs 
have some type of qualifying test current! In use. The Medical College 
Admissions Tbst, the Legal Scholastic Aptitude Test, and the Dental 
Aptitude Tbst are among others that can also be used. 

If an externally developed test can be identified, the next step is to 
decide whether the test fits the program in question. This determination 
requires some preliminary testing and correlation analysis. Many faculty 
members are not familiar with the te niques used to develop and evaluate 
tests. When this is the case, it is desirable to contact an experienced 
consultant to assist in the process. A content analysis should be conducted 
to show which areas of the field the test covers, does not cover, or covers 
incompletely. Adjustments in the test may be needed in order to bring the 
content into line with what students are expected to learn in the program. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that such tinkering voids existing norms. 

The best approach is to use the test without modification on the first 
trial and then compare student performance to existing norms. If this com- 
parison indicates that the students' mean exceeds the norms, and if faculty 
are reasonably satisfied that curriculum content is covered, the task can be 
considered complete. If the student scores do not exceed the norms, an 
Uem analysis should be conducted to detect specific student weaknesses. If 
students have n^t been exposed to certain areas covered by the test, or if 
they have been exposed to areas not covered by the test, some tinkering 
should be undertaken with an eye toward developing new norms and 
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readmiiiistering the test a year later. In this case, one might expect students 
to show improvement on the next administration of the test, thereby 
meeting one of the criteria of performance funding for evaluating achieve- 
ment in the major. 

The Department of Psychology at UTK elected to use an existing, 
stsnaardized test— the GRE Advanced Ifest in Psychology— to assess 
achievement in the major. Measurement consequently focused on cognitive 
and conceptual areas of attainment. Disciplines that are biased in terms of 
experiential and affective components need to attend to those areas as well. 
Psychology is usually considered in a broad sense, and there is little 
specialization at the undergraduate level. Hence, a single test may be used 
to measure achievement. For fields where specialization is required or 
permitted, a second test with several options is needed to car out a 
complete analysis of program effectiveness. 

Locally Developed Tests 

There are both advantages and disadvantages to designing a local 
exam in the major field. Most important for purposes of program assessment 
and improvement, when faculty take the time to develop their own exam 
they have an intellectual stake in the results. They are more likely to use 
the findings to bring about change in curricula than they would be if 
standardized exams were used. The lov:al test has greater face validity for 
the faculty who designed it, and it has greater content validity for evaluating 
the local curriculum. If a national exam provides evidence that students 
have done poorly, faculty members can rationalize that "the exam doesn't 
emphasize the things that we think are important." If the exam has been 
written by faculty members themselves, such a rationale does not justify 
poor performance. 

Item quality and reliability (discussed below) may be lower in the 
locally developed test. But fortunately most campuses have faculty skilled 
in measurement techniques who can review local tests and suggest 
improvements. Such services may also be obtained from a consultant 
employed by a state or national testing agency. 

The locally developed test also suffers from a lack of norms against 
which to compare students' scores. Thus even though the local test may be 
more useful for program evaluation and improvement, this advantage is 
offset somewha* because the scores obtained by program graduates can't 
be compared witix scores obtained by graduates of comparable programs 
around the country. Yet even this disadvantage can be partially 
counteracted if two or more institutions agree to cooperate in designing, 
administering, and sharing the results of an exam. 

To the credit of the developers of the THEC Instructional Evaluation 
Schedule, a program can receive as much credit for demonstrating improve- 
ment in scores over time as for establishing the superior performance of its 
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graduates on an instrument with national norms. The emphasis in the 
schedule on improving program quality is probably the principal justifica- 
tion for usirg locally developed tests. One can argue interminably about 
the technical flaws of tests constructed by faculty with no measurement 
expertise. However, as the test results are aggregated and used to make 
judgments about the quality of programs rather than the relative com- 
petence of individual students, the importance of the technical problems of 
the tests is minimized and the ultimate outcome— program improvement- 
is essentially positive. 

Constructing a New Test 

Constructing a new test is a challenge. Most faculty have little 
experience in test construction and find out quickly that the taok is not easy. 
Fortunately there are numerous aids for undertaking tcot development. 
A useful source is //ow to Measure Achievement, by Morris and P Itz-Gibbon 
11978). The booklet includes a set of excellent references, such as Evaluation 
in Geography: A Resource Book for Tkachers b> Senathirajah and Weiss 
(1971), and it systematically takes the reader through the entire process. 

In some fields, there are S2ts of test items that have not been 
copyrighted, meaning that they can be used without permission. Most 
publishers provide these free of charge when they are requested directly 
and acconpanied by an explanation of the intended uos. In psychology, test 
files are available for the standard textbooks in the general course. Some of 
these files are written in a general manner so that they can be used with any 
textbook, for example, Test Item File to accompany Psychology by Scott, 
Foresman and Company (Cost^- Slaw, Or/, and Landesman 1983). 
Publishers may have these questions available on computer disc, thus 
making local test construction much simpler than it would have been just a 
few years ago. 

Constructing one's own test requires time and effort. The initial cost 
of the task is great in terms of faculty and secretarial time, but since the test 
may be used again and again, the cost decreases over time and may work 
out to be less than that required by ETS to administer the advanced ORE. If 
this type of cost assessment is included in the overall analysis, it may be 
determined that the cost of test construction is offset by the economies 
achieved with continued usage. 

When a departn:ient decides to construct its own test, the first issue to 
be settled is the test forma*. The test may be composed of objective items, 
either true-false or multiple choice, or subjective items, which could include 
short-answer or essay items requiring longer answers. If the decision is 
made to use an essay examination, problems regarding the validity of the 
exam will arise. However, it is useful to note that the Bar Exam is an essay 
examination and that the legal profession has been able to defend its use 
in court. Essay exams require considerable effort to grade, and often 
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evaluation standards are not clear. Since this type of examination will be 
open to challenge in terms of content and method of scoring, one must have 
v^illing and skilled graders. 

A second issue to resolve is the content of the examination. This can 
be arrived at in many ways, but in every case the faculty should be 
included in the decisionmaking process. Faculty members should be polled 
regarding their ideas about studies and textbooks from which items should 
be taken that define the field. 

Issues in test construction that need to be considered are largely 
matters of rtliability and validity. These issues have been addressed in 
detail in many references, including the Morris and Fitz-Gibbons 
reference, and will not be considered in detail here. However, brief 
reference to the reliability and validity issues is necessary. Reliabilu^ refers 
to the notion that any given test shovJd yield consistent results. Normally a 
test will be reliable if it samples ih^ material in a fair manner and if the 
material is relevant for the student being tested. Reliability can be 
estimated in a number of standard \;ays. The simplest technique is to 
administer a single test and apply a special formula that estimates relia 
b "'y by splitting the test into halves and computing correlation coefficients 
between the halves. For the test to be considered reliable, these coefficients 
should be in the neighborhood of .80 to .90. 

Validation of a test is less straightforward. The simplest notion of 
a valid test is that it mcsures what it purports to measure. For example, a 
/•evv thermometer is valid if its measurements correlate well with those of a 
standard thermometer. For a paper-and-per*cil test, the problem of validity 
is quite serious because there are few standards with which these tests can 
be compared. For example, the principal method for validating a new intel- 
ligence test is to relate its scores to an accepted intelligence test such as the 
Stanford-Binet or Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. However, even these 
tests do not possess perfect validity. Hence, using them as standards will 
not give true validity estimates. Another way to establish validity is to use 
some terminal behavior as the major criterion, such as GPA at graduation 
or performance on the job. These measures are not entirely valid in them 
selves, and do not provide a stable criterion against which to validate the 
examination. If we consI> .r these issues in terms of measuring achievement 
in the major, there is no standard with whxh every test of achievement can 
be compared to estimate validity. Thus, there is no easy solution to the 
validity probleni. Given the nature of the concept being measured, each 
test must be validated cs best it can be. 

For the newly constructed test, one needs to strive for c.s high a level 
of validity as possible. The easiest type to establish is face validity. A face- 
valid test is one in which the persons who leview or take it agree that the 
items in the test are proper for the specific field being tested. In other 
words, the test makers and test takers believe that the items on the test are 
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items that students should know. Face valiuity can be enhanced If the 
major teachers in a program have input into the test content and students 
have a chance to affect the final test content in some way. 

A second type of vahdity that is relatively eas> to establish is content 
validity. This concept is an extension of face validity, and it concerns the 
appropriateness of the content of the examii.ation to the field. If the items 
are considered relevant to the field by the faculty members and students, 
the examination is content valid. 

The locally constructed test probably will be more face valid and 
content valid than will the GRE advanced test in the field. Moreover, 
if faculty and students are involved in its construction, their attitude 
toward the test may be much more positive than toward the GRE. Finally, 
the test can be administered under more humane conditions than is the 
case for the GRE. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

Measuring achievement in ,he major field can have substantial 
benefits. First, students are positively affected whei* someone shows 
interest ii their achievements. Second, department faculty are sensitized to 
areas of strength and weakness in the program. Faculty members typically 
grumble, but most will make changes in their sylhbi and in the methods 
they use to teach the material. Both of these factors can have a positive 
impact on students' learning in their major. The most important outcome is 
that faculty members responsible for instruction in the major field gain 
information that they need in order to improve the program for future 
generations of students, which may mean changing the types of courses 
offered, their content, and the rigor with which they are taught. 

The THEC has not addressed the methodological issue of how to 
equate groups with respect to ability and other relevant variables when 
student scores obtained in the first five-year c>cle of performance funding 
are compared with those obtained in the second cycle. Test-score gains (or 
losses) should reflect changes in program quality rather than changes in the 
characteristics of the two student groups whose scores are being compared. 
Moreover, faculties that have invested time in developing an exam will 
want to use it frequently, revising items and updating content continuously 
to improve the technical characteristics of the instrument. Will the form of 
the test used five years hence be equivalent to that used initially? 

The problem of providing quantitative evidence of program 
improvement using students test scores is one very important concern 
regarding the THEC standard of assessment in major fields. The other 
concern, which is even more important, is that a set of scores on a single 
comprehensive exam simply is not a justifiable means of evaluating some 
programs. For programs oriented toward performance, such as art, music, 
dance, and theatre, a juried performance constitutes a more valid com- 
prehensive measure of achievement than does a paper-and pencil test. Yet 
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each performance must be judged individually, and the averaging of ratings 
for purposes of reporting a single score to the THEC requires a leap forward 
in the technology of measurement that few are prepared or disposed to 
make. The same objection is being applied to the aggregation of scores 
on individual comprehensive exams given to candidates for master's and 
doctoral degrees. 

A solution to the foregoing measurement problems ii> to give much 
greater weight than is currently the case in the THEC Instructional Evalua- 
tion Schedule to the comprehensive prog, m review process as the 
quintessential instrument of academic program evaluatior. 
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HY STUDY OPINIONS about program quality? The most 



features and outcomes of the program. These provide the most obvious 
indicators of program success or failure. They do not, however, reflect the 
shifting and illusive thinking that characterizes opinions and perceptions 
about academic programs, nor do they indicate the underlying reasons for 
the success or failure of a program. That students fall below the norm on a 
licensing exam begs the question, "Why?" The single most important 
reason for studying perceived program quality to obtain information for 
designing program improvements. 

The evaluation of program quality can take many forms. Preceding 
chapters have focused either on evaluation of structural features of a 
program, such as accreditation, or on the outcomes of a program, such as 
test scores of graduates. In this chapter, methods for evaluating the quality 
of academic programs by using ourvey research are examined. Specifically, 
this chapter examines opinions about program quality as expressed by 
students, alumni, or other relevant groups, as well as the methods by which 
these opinions can be assessed so that they provide useful information for 
improving program quality. 

The purpose of this chapter is to outline several issues that have been 
identified in the process of measuring student perceptions of program 
quality at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK). This discussion 
provides an assessment of the utility of measuring perceptions for perfor- 
mance evaluation and funding. The aim is to construct an information base 
that can be useful to administratoiS and faculty members who are in charge 
of classroom experiences and programs leading to a major. This focus 
differs substantially from existing approaches thai tap student perceptions 
of university services, such as library and health-care services. Thus, it is as 
important to explain the general conceptual approach as it is to discuss 
methods and results. 



program quality are structural 
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The Research Design 

The variable that addresses perceptions of program quality in 
Tfennessee's Instructional Evaluation Schedule includes two standards. 
First, one-half of the total credit can be achieved by conducting a repre- 
sentative evaluative survey of enrolled students, former students, or 
community members/employers. Second, equivalent credit can be earned 
either by sun -/ing two of the above groups simultaneously or by survey- 
ing the same j*oup across time. In both cases, maximum credit is earned 
only if the institution demonstrates that it has used the results to formulate 
and implement improvements. 

The two assumptions that provided the general parameters within 
which lie research has been carried out have been interpreted as follows in 
the research design: 

• The dominant methodology snould be survey research 

• The survey should produce results amenable to recommendation 
of specific actions 

• The survey should focus or academic programs .md instructional 
improvements 

Given these guidelines, the assessment of student opinions p'-ovides an 
enrichment of objective measures of program quality such as accreditation 
and scores on exams in the major or in general education. 

A central question is: What should be measurtid? The guidelines of 
the Tfennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) for performance 
funding provide a range of possibilities, li.e discussion of students' 
opinions oP.en focuses on their satisfaction with programs, suggesting that 
the degree of satisfaction is an appropriate area to query. The methods 
available to measure satisfaction with programs are, however, generally 
unsatisfactory. 

The concept "satisfaction" is used widely in reference to evaluation 
of a program, but it can be confused with 'perceived quality." Satisfaction 
implies more than a mere evaluation, and in many ways it is quite different 
from the notion of qviality. Satisfaction refers to both students' expectations 
about a program and ^heir evaluations of it. When students reply that they 
are very satisfied, th^ --esponse can mean either that they expected high 
quality and received il or that they expected low quality and received it. 

Is it more important to produce satisfied students or students who 
perceive their progiams to be of high quality? Each objective is important 
in a different way. For purposes of short-term policy adjustments, which 
from the university's point of view are the raison d'etre of the survey 
process, evaluations of the quality of services are the most useful. Entering 
students with very low expectations about a program's quality may be quite 
satisfied if the program turns out to be better than expected, nonetheless, 
they may still feel that the program is not very good. Thus, the appropriate 
focus is perceived program quality rather than student satisfaction. 
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The second issue concerns the types of programs that should be 
evaluated. This focus was partially influenced by a review of existing 
measures of student satisfaction that was carried out by a faculty task force 
examining the use of information on student outcomes. As part of the 
project sponsored by the National Center for Higher xJducation Manage- 
ment Systems (NCHEMS) and the Kellogg Foundation, this task force was 
charged with the responsibility of identifying appropriate methods to 
assess student satisfaction with programs and services. Several existing 
instrumt^K were examined, including the ACT Student Opinion Survey 
(SOS). The cominittee concluded that all of the instruments suffer from the 
same limitation, they provide very little of the kind of detailed information 
that is needed by those in charge of academic programs. In general, the 
;mrveys focus on student satisfaction only to the extent that they include 
questions about services provided to all undergraduates. 

The specific locus of satisfaction is difficult to isolate, but there is 
reason to believe that students' feelings about academic programs are 
influenced by at least two additional factors. These are experiences with 
the major program and experiences in the classroom. Thus, attention was 
focused on three levels of student experience with the university. (1) general 
services, [2] the major program, and (3) classroom experience. 

The third issue involves the sampling plan for the surveys. This focus 
is influenced by two research objectives. The first to provide ir formation 
that is representative of the whole university, and the second is to gather 
information that can be uf ed by department heads and other admiristrators 
in charge of academic programs and classroom situations. To achieve both 
objectives simultaneously would have required a very large trample size 
and considerable cost. This issue was soKed by using a combination of 
samples that provided aggregate information for the university as a whole, 
as well as detailed information on a limited set cf departments (described in 
detail below). Thus, the general information needed for monitoring univcr- 
sitywide programs was provided, and a few departments were supplied 
with the kind of specific information necessary to make pro^^ram changes 
that would ultimately improve program quality. 

Instrument Design 

This section describes the process developed to survey currently 
enr Ued students regarding their perceptions of program quality. Previous 
efforts to measure student opinions of programs at UTK used existmg 
measures of student satisfartion that were commercially available. These 
efforts were successful in meeting the requirements of performance funding 
as specified by the THEC, but they were not very useful to the university. 
For example, the survey conducted in 1982 dealt with only general univer- 
sity programs and services. Information was collected about the library, 
registration, the health service, and other services available to the campus 
population. While potentially valuable, this information did not provide 
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the kind of feedback that could be used to improve instructional programs, 
lb overcome this problem, a decision was made to design an instrument 
that provides more specific information. 

The design of the instrument involved a series of three groups of 
items (see appendix D, tables 2, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18). First, student reaction 
to general ser\aces was measured. A variety of services was included in the 
questionnaire. Students rated eacli service according to four questions. 
|1) How frequently do you use tha service? (2) Why don't you use the 
sen/ice more? (3) How do you rate the quality of the service? and (4) How 
important is it to you that the university seek or main*..!** excellence ii. this 
service area? These questions provided information on universitywide 
services that was quite similar to that contained in other broad surveys of 
student satisfaction. 

The second groiip of quesU.ons focused on experiences with the major 
program. Students were asked to identify their intended or present major 
and rate a range of services related to that program. Program services or 
features ruch as advising, availability of courses, opportunities for inter- 
action with faculty, and the quality of special events were included. 
Students rated each item in terms of its quality (excellent to poor), and they 
were askf d about its importance (How important is it that the program seek 
excellenc in this area?). 

The iifficulties encountered in constructing the second set of 
questions were of two types. First, how should students with no major or 
more than one major be handled? Students who had no majoi or no 
intended major were simply asked to skip the sectiou. The students with 
more than one major were free to choose the prograi..* they wished to 
evaluate. The second problem involved the choice of items. Major programs 
differ in substantial w^ ys from each other. Some involve lab work, for 
example; othcro require internships or emphasize writing. No single set 
of questions effectively taps all these dimensions for every program. 
Constructing different items for every program was too costly, however, 
and eliminated comparability. Items were therefore developed tha. 
generally fit most programs and provided a "not applicable" response for 
the exceptions. 

The third group of qiiestions dealt with classroom experiences. This 
set of questions is similar to items included in the evaluation form that an 
individual instructor asks students to use at the end of a course. It measures 
perceived quality and importance of achieving dxcellenc*^ in areas such as 
cou-rse content, instructor's teaching styie, course objectives, and 
availability of the instructor. As noted in more detail below, students were 
asked to rate a specific class chosen randomly from their current course 
sched'ile rather than rate specific items for courses in general. Additionally, 
the> were asked whether the class was required for major, recom- 
mended for the major, or an elective. They were also asked whether the 
couise was taught primarily by a faculty member or a ^laduate student. 
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A final section was included that tapped students' overall satisfaction 
with the university, their social life at the university, and their academic 
experiences. Although "student satisfaction" had not been selected as the 
main concept to be measured, it was useful to include questions that 
allowed the researchers to relate; any component or subcomponent of the 
questionnaire to social, ac^iemic, and overall satisfaction with the college 
experience. 

Sampling Design 

The major objective of the research design, as noted earlier, was to 
construct a study that would produce survey results that would be general- 
izable to the whole university and, at tl*e same time, useful for department 
heads and deans if it is assumed that the most Important focus for instruc- 
tional improvements is classroom experience in the major field, then it 
becomes critical that the information is collected in such a way that it can 
be broken down by college, department, and program. A sample of 500 
students would provide estimates of perceived quality of the university as a 
whole, but it would not permit analysis of perceived quality of the college. 
Expanding the sample size to 1,000 would provide enough students for 
college-level analysis, but this //ould not allow breakdowns by depart- 
ment. An even larger and more costly sample would be required to achieve 
breakdowns by department. 

The surveys completed during the spring of 1983 used three separate 
samples to address the above concerns. First, to ensure that the data would 
satisfy the THEC guidelines and provide a baseline for comparison, a 
representative sample of all full- and part-time undergraduate students was 
taken. This sample was stratified by college, and small colleges were 
oversampled to ensure that at least 100 students from every college were 
included. This sample included 1,155 students, and their responses were 
used to assess the level of perceived program quality across the university. 
These data were also used to measure perceived program quality for each 
college, as well as to compare colleges to each other and to the university as 
a whole. 

The second and thiid samples were designed to provide data useful 
to department heads. In addition to the universitywide sample, five 
departments were chosen for nrxore detailed study. Since the effort was 
experimental, the departments were not chosen at random. Rather, the 
cooperation of a range of types of departments was solicited. For each 
department, two samples were drawa, including a sample of majors and a 
sample of students taking classes in that department during that quarter. As a 
general rule, 300 students per department were sampled. The usual break 
down was 100 majors and 200 students from the classes. These numbers 
were adjusted to accommodate differences in the various departments. 

An important dimension of the design for the sample of students in a 
department's classes was ibat Ihe student was asked to evaluate a specific 
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class, not classes in general The instrument provided an opportunity for an 
individual class to be identified for each student to consider in completing 
the classroom-valuation section. For the university sample, the class listed 
on the questionnaire was randomly chosen from the list of all classes that 
the student was taking that quarter. For the departmental samples, the class 
was randomly chosen from the list of classes that the student was taking in 
that department. These departmental samples weie used to develop a 
report for each department head that summarized the evaluation of his or 
her program and compared it to that for all programs in the college and 
university. Additionally, the report showed the evaluation of classes offered 
by the department and compared this to the evaluation of all classes in the 
college and university (see appendix Ej. 

The data were collected between April 25 and June 8, 1983, a period 
that encompassed the last five weeks of the spring quarter. The question- 
naire was distributed through the mail to the student's current residence. 
An initial mailing and two follow-ups were used to elicit responses. The 
first mailing included the questionnaire, a cover letter from the chancellor, 
and a postage-paid return envelope. The second mailing was a postcard 
reminder. The third mailing included another copy of the questionnaire, 
a cover letter, and a return envelope. The procedure basically followed 
currently accepted practices for mail survey research. Of the 1,155 students 
in the random sample of all university undergraduates, 809 returned 
usable questionnaires for a response rate of 70.0 percent. The response 
rates for each of the departmental samples were approximately the same. 

Outcomes 

The survey process described above resulted in two primary products; 
a report summarizing the responses for each college and the university as a 
whole, and a repor* to each department head summarizing the responses of 
students in the department and comparing these responses to those for the 
relevant college and university. Examples of each report and some of the 
results will be discussed in this section. 

The report based on the universitywide sample provided measures 
of perceived quality across programs and colleges, and was thus useful as a 
baseline for a variety of comparisons. Ibbles 6, 12, and 15 in appendix D are 
examples of the comparisons made among colleges at the university as a 
whole. Tkble 6 represents the ratings of perceived quality for general 
university services. For the ad.ninistrators in charge of major university 
services, the data provided both a relative rating of their particular service 
as compared to others (as in the first column in table 6) and an indication of 
the differential ratings given by students in the various colleges (as in any 
row of table 6). Similar breakdowns were also created using other 
background characteristics of the students such as classification and grade- 
point average (CPA), as well as other factors like frequency of use of a 
particular service. 
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Tables 12 and 15 of appendix D are comparisons of ratings of perceived 
quality of various components of the major and classroom experience 
across colleges. These results are of most interest to department heads and 
deans. For example, table 12 indicates that the availabilUy of a student's 
advisor (the first row) is rated ,:nuch more favorably in some colleges than 
others (means range frora 2,5 1) 3.2). This type of result provides important 
feedback on the perceptiCiis ot i>.«Jents in these academic units. The 
researchers were also able to anaKze these questions by student classifica- 
tion and GPA. 

The second type of report was developed specifically for the depart- 
ments in which further study was conducted. Tables 1, 2, and 3 in appendix 
E provide examples of the kinds of information these reports contained. 
Table 1 shows the ratings of quality of classroor* experiences given by 
studv=:nts tak;ng classes in the department during the spring quarter. The 
table 3hows both the percentage breakdowns fur each item and a com- 
parison of the department's average rating with that of the relevant college 
and the average for the university. Table 2 reflects the ratings of various 
components of the program by students majoring in the department. These 
ratings are also arrayed to show both the percentage distributions and the 
comparison to the relevant college and university. Finally, using the 
background information included on the survey instrument, a profile for 
each department head of the types of students majoring in the department 
(table 3 is an example) was constructed. In the reports to the department 
head, no formal interpretation of the results was provided. Only the basic 
information about how the data were collected was made available. 

Where Should Policy Changes Be Focused? 

An important series of observations could be made because the 
survey was administered to representative samples of the university com- 
munity as a whole as well as to each college. If the colltjes are sufficiently 
different from each other, is it appropriate to make a wider generalizatiun 
to the entire university? Because five departments were singled out Tor 
separate analysis, this allowed us to speculate on the appropriateness of 
generalizations to the college level. The most meaningful variation to be 
found, it was expected, would be among departments within colleges. 

Analysis of the responses to the survey indicates that, in fact, the 
meaningful locus of variation shifted from university to college to depart- 
ment, as general university services, programs associated with the major, 
and classroom performance were considered. The results suggested, for 
example, that there was no meaningful variation among the colleges as to 
how teaching was perceived (see appendix D, table 15). There was 
variation, however, among the five departments that were chosen, and this 
variation was substantial. With respect to the classroom experience items, 
one department ranked well above universitywide averages and those of 
its college, while another department ranked well below its college and the 
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university. Tiiese results allowed policymakers to obser\e the factors that 
separated departments in which teaching was positively received from 
those in which it was negatively perceived. Interpreting these differences is 
more difficult. Perhaps departments that scored we!^ simply had indivi- 
duals more skilled in teaching. This would put the meai:'ngful variation at 
the individual level. Or there may be something about the subject matter, 
the size of classes, or the physical environment for learning that is funda- 
mental to the variance among departments. The latter interpretation 
directs attention to departments as departments, rather than to depart- 
ments as collections of inuividuab. In any case, the data suggest that there 
is nothing about colleges as colleges that would indicate a need to enlarge 
further the focus of research. In other words, to delve more deeply into 
teaching issues would necessitate the study of classes within departments. 

Unlike the case involving teaching, the provision of departmental 
services connected with the major showed meaningful variation at both the 
department and college levels (see appendix D, table 12). That is, those 
factors associated with the department as a whole, such as advising and 
curriculum, varied both within aid among colleges. Any policymaker 
whose interest is in maximizing positive reactions to this plane of university 
life would therefore be advised to focus attention on college policies as well 
as department policies. At UTK, the College of Agriculture, for example, 
was particularly successful at creating a more personalized climate in 
which studejits knew more professors and had access to their advisors. 
Other collegtjs were notably less successful in this regard. The variation 
suggests the possibility of viewing a university as a laboratory of sorts, with 
the successful experiment of one college serving a^ the model for another. 

Finally, there was no substantive variation among "'^lieges in 
students' evaluations of universitywide services such as the library or 
counseling services (see appendix D, table 6). Indeed, this was the only 
component of the evaluation instrument that it made sense to address in 
terms of general student reaction without differentiating by college or 
department. The task confronting policymakers in this area, while not 
necessarily easy, is not complicated by the existence of a afferent model 
for success in each college. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

Has the THEC standaii incorporating referent-group surveys 
achieved the desired end of improving the quality of education at UTK? It is 
too early to make any conclusive statements, but the likelihood of improve- 
ment in the quality of the product offered by the university has certainly 
been increased. Decisionmakers in the various units involved in the survey 
now have access to information they did not have previously. At this 
writing, several departments or colleges are attempting tu follow through 
on the survey results. These efforts range from further study to actual 
program changes. 
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Was the process cost-effeciive? Certainly, when the financial rewards 
associated with periormance funding are considered, the university's 
answer is a resounding yes. The cost of the 1983 student survey was 
approximately $14,000, an amount that includes one-time costs related to 
instrument development that need not be repeated in subsequent years. 
Given the university's annual budget, the THEC award for a single survey 
under Instructional Evaluation Variable IV was $290,000 in 1983-1984. 
Thus, in simple dollar figures, the return on the investment at UTK was 
better than 20 to 1. 

Is surveying a good method to measure quality? This is a difficult 
question to answer. Surveys are useful m diagnosing strengths and 
weaknesses, particularly when appropriate comparisons can be con- 
structed (such as our comparisons of colleges and/or departments). These 
comparisons are useful primarily because the questions are asked of 
everyone in the same fashion. The meaning of the answers is more elusive. 
Survey researchers have warned repeatedly of the pitfalls in the wording of 
questions and response formats. Slight changes in wording can totally shift 
the meaning of an answer to a question on perceived quality. 

It probably does not make sense to base performance funding on the 
absolute improvement ui perceptions of quality of a program. What is 
important is whether sur\'ey results are leading to program changes that 
improve the quality of the program. If such changes are made, they will 
ultimately show t!p In the structural features of a program, such as accredita 
tion, or in the outcomes of the program, such as student scores on licensing 
exams. These are better indicators ot the quality of the program relative to 
its competitors in the educational milieu. But limited experience indicates 
that the surveys, when properly developed, conducted, and reported, can 
play a key role in instructional improvements. In regard to Variable IV of 
the THEC criteria, this indicates that the language of the variable should 
emphasize the use of survey results to attempt program improvement 
rather than actual shifts in the perceptions of quality. 

This approach suggests that action with the intent of improving the 
quality of academic programs should occur at college and departmental 
levels, particularly the latter. Based upon initial findings, these conclr-.ons 
are worth considering. First, it is difficult to justify a universitywide 
approach to some of the most critical problem areas. Second, the success of 
surveys like the one described in this chapter depends largely on the coUec 
tion and dissemination of data that can be properly used at the college and 
even the departmental level. Finally, the whole enterprise is worth doing 
only if deans and department heads are wiUing fo make use of the informa- 
tion. Given these caveats, it is safe to say thai the survey methodology 
described in this chapter has yielded more information, aroused more 
interest, and led to more immediate adjustm*" .its in programs than has 
measurement in any other outcome area. It is therefore recommended that 
this component be increased in significance in the THEC Instructional 
Q "valuation Schedule. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT- 



Assessing the Quality of 
Higher Education Through 
Comprehensive Program Review 

By Mary R Richards and 
a W. Minkel 



CADEMIC PROGRAM review is the systematic evaluation of a 



XJLdegree program for the purpose of improvement, continuance, 
consolidation, or elimination of that program. Although a few institutions 
have closely monitored academic programs for d jc^des, many others, both 
public and private, were compelled by financial exigency and external 
influences to adopt formal review procedures in the early 1970s. Many state 
agencies and coordinating boards for higher education had been created by 
that time, and they had been given the power to mandate accountability for 
the quality of education from state-supported institutions. What began as 
an institutional tool to monitor quality and indicate directions for improve- 
ment ultimately attracted the attention of state governing boards as a 
potential means of assessing the quality and efficiency of their member 
mstitutions. Currently, Dproximately two-thirds of &tate systems of higher 
education or coordinatii e boards utilize program review, and one-third of 
all colleges and universities maintain review procedures (Barak 1982). 
Initiatives such as performance funding, started by the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission (THEC), draw on program review as one means of 
evaluating institutional performance. The purpose of this chapter is to con- 
sider the effectiveness of utilizing program review to assess the quality of 
higher education. 

Approaches to Program Review 

Numerous approaches to assessing the quality of higher education 
have been tried over the past two decades. However, assessment by 
program review has now been widely accepted because, when carefully 
designed and conscientiously implemented, it encompasses and surpasses 
other approaches. Reputational studies, such as the Roose Anderson and 
Cartter reports (which rank graduate programs), have been found by 
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academic administrators to be useful but limited as a means of assessing 
quality. These reports attempt to assess the effectiveness of a given 
program and the quality of its faculty according to opinion of experts in the 
field. However, a number of objections to this procedure have been raised. 
First, many small institutions are omitted from these reputational surveys. 
Second, only a selected number of graduate programs are considered, and 
mof* of these are the traditional academic specialities. The much larger 
undergraduate offerings are omitted entirely. Third, reputational surveys 
tend to lag behind the current status of an academic program, it may take at 
least a decade to gain or lose a reputation for excellence. 

Systems analysis as described by House (1982) has been tried in one 
form or another by several state governing boards In order to achieve 
increased efficiency through evaluation. This approach assumes that the 
goals of academic programs can be identified and that attainment of goals 
can be measured. As House observes, however, 'The difficulty with the 
systems analysis approach is that educational programs seldom lend them- 
selves to being measured by a few simple quantitative outcomes' (p.8). 
Although quantitative measures can be usefully included in a thorough 
program review, they are not sufficient to capture the complexity of a 
multigoal academic program. 

Related to the systems approach to program evaluation is the value- 
added approach Students take standardized tests at the beginning and end 
of their academic careers, and the difference in performance indicates 
v^hat the students have learned or the value added by experience at the 
institution. The information that this approach produces is limited to the 
skills or knowledge measured, and thus it provides information aboul only 
a small part of the overall development of a student. Moreover, if a teacher 
is motivated by the tests rather than the material, the value-added 
approach can lead to teaching only the facts that will be asked on the test. 

Another approach that provides only limited information about 
program quality is the assessment of resources, including size of library 
collection, adequacy of physical facilities, and availability of up-to-date 
equipment. Assessments such as these are often included in accreditation 
reports and should also be included in a comprehensive program review. 
They are particularly useful in the assessment of graduate programs. 
Nonetheless, they are insufficient for a comprehensive evaluation of 
program quality and effectiveness. 

The approaches described above lack the kind of subjective, overall 
assessment that is available only in peer review. Judgments about progra;n 
quality, if they are to be useful, must be made in relation to resoup.es 
available, complex goals, and performance outcomes. Outside experts- 
peers in the field— have much to offer when comparing the program with 
others around the country, but peers located within the institution are also 
needed to assess the program from the perspective of the institution itself. 
The human factor in peer review provides the subjective, holistic assess- 
9 ment of quality and effectiveness that cannot be obtained from other 
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approaches. An institution that hopes to improve its programs should 
consider peer review as the heart of the evaluation process. State agencies 
that plan to increase the return on investments in higher education should 
consider peer review as a primary source of information about program 
quality. 

Problems with Program Review 

Since program review has so many positive attributes, one would 
expect coordinating agencies to use it as the principal means of assessing 
program quality at their member institutions. Yet in Tennessee, when the 
TKEC was developing criteria for performance funding, program review 
was assigned only a mmor role. Variable II in the TllEC Instructional 
Evaluation Schedule accords institutional program re\iew only one-third 
of the credit accorded objective testing in major fields of study. 

Certain factors affecting program review made it less attractive to the 
THEC than other means of assessment. First, because the purposes of 
program review can differ depending upon the source of the mandate, 
some review processes may not directly address the issue of quality. The 
goals of an accreditation review, for example, may not mesh with the needs 
and objectives of a given institution. Some types of assessment that are 
mandated externally emphasize efficiency, acountability, reallocation of 
funds, and termination or reduction of programs to the exclusion of quality. 
As Wallhaus (1982) has shown, a state's objectives for program review 
typically include the following. (1) the development of a statewide master 
plan encompassing policies and priorities, (2) the elimination of unnecessary 
program duplication, and (3) the identification of needs for new programs. 
On the other hand, an institution's objectives for program review include 
the provision of assistance with (1) institutional planning, (2) allocation of 
internal resources, and (3) monitoring to ensure excellence. The ::hief 
problem for the THEC is that program-review processes are very difficult 
to compare with one another. 

In addition to its focus on accountability, statewide program review 
has a second more serious limitation. v,rhen a uniform mechanism is applied 
to a variety of institutions, the unique mission of each may be overlooked. 
For the sake of comparison, institutions may be asked by state agencies to 
use objective data, which, as has been noted, give only a slice of the total 
view of the nature and quality of an individual program within a given 
institution. These t>-pes of measures indicate where an institution or program 
ranks in ter.ns of grade-point average (GPA) of entering students, but they 
do not take into account the goals and prioritie.*- of the institution or 
program, nor do they offer suggestions for general improvement. To 
achieve both the statewide and institutional goals, the process of program 
review must be based in the institution and tailored according to the 
particular mission of the in-^titution. At the same time, it must be capable of 
cenerating the kind of information needed for statewide planning and 
"Xountability. 
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The Relationship of Program Review to 
Planning and Budgeting 

Program review has much to offer the internal planning process of an 
institution. In fact, to be effective, program review must be related to the 
regular planning and budgeting function of the institution. Program review 
is often not implemented; reviewers' reports are received and filed, but 
these in themselves do not provide the ways and means for implementa- 
tion. A review may therefore be perceived by faculty and administrators as 
simply an exercise without results, and consequently the process has 
relatively few benefits for the participants or the institution. To be 
demonstrably effective, program review must result in change that is 
brought about by administrators* and faculty members' responses to the 
recommendations contained in the final report. Most recommendations 
require funds for implementation, and they must therefore be considred in 
the planning and budgeting process of f he institution. 

The issue of determining the effectiveness of institutional prugram 
review is worth considering in greater detail. The self -study document, a 
necessary preliminary to any comprehensive re/iew, sets forth the unit's 
goals and supporting evidence to indicate how well the goals have been 
achieved. This document can serve as the basis, or benchmark, against 
which subsequent achievements can be compared. Then, in the course of 
peer review, the reviewers can conduct th Jr ::wn investigation of program 
quality and effectiveness and make recommendations for improven^ent. 

In the final phase of program review, the recommenu^tions are con- 
sidered and accepted, rejected with cause, or modified to support broader 
institutional objectives. The ways in which departments, colleges, and 
institutions respond to recommendations and improve their programs can 
then be demonstrated through evidence such as improvements in standar- 
dized test scores, new or reallocated funding to bring equipment up to date, 
improvements in the results of objective teaching evaluations, increased 
volume of external support for research, and growing numbers of articles 
publi£.hed by faculty members in refereed journals. These are the types of 
follow-up actions that can be measured and documented by departments, 
colleges, and institutions to deinonstrate effectiveness of program review. 

Use of Program Review in Performance Funding 

When the THEC adopted its current Instructional Evaluation 
Schedule in 1981, the University of Tennessee, Knoxville (UTK), had just 
expanded its program reviews to focus not just on doctoral programs, but 
to encompass entire academic programs. The new approach includes the 
following. (I) a self-study component, (2) interviews of faculty, students, and 
administrators by a team of internal and external consultants, (3| formal 
reports with recommendations, and (4) scheduled follow-up meetings to 
address the recommendations and, where appropriate, incorporate them 
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into the institutional planning and budgeting process. The internal con- 
sultants represent the college, the Undergraduate Council, and the 
Gradur' '^ Council. They are selected from faculties and heads of related 
departments. External reviewers are leaders in the given field from other 
institutions in the region or nation. 

In response to Variable II of the THEC schedule, which states that 
evidence of value added must be provided for studeiits who progress 
through an undergradute program at the institution, the component 
"Indicators of Program Quality" has been added to the criteria for the self- 
study document that is prepared in advance of the review. Indicators may 
include assessments of the program by enrolled students and/or assessments 
obtained by standardized tests such as the Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) advanced test in a particular field. Participants in programs under 
review are also asked to state desired outcomes for students so that goals 
and results can be compared. The portions of the self-study instructions 
added in response to performance funding are highlighted in appendix F, 
"Guidelines for Self-Study Document." In short, the established mechanism 
for program review at UTK is sufficiently comprehensive that it can be 
adjusted to provide data in response to the criteria established for funding. 
In fact, an already strong review mechanism has been improved by the 
systematic collection of data on student outcomes and by comparison of 
these data with departmental objectives for student performance. 

The need to furnish data for performance funding has provided the 
opportunity to strengthen program review at UTK. Now, departments 
must not only gather objective data concerning program effectiveness, but 
also define a common core of information to be gathered. This enrures 
comparability among self-studies and reports, making them more useful 
for institutional planning, budgeting, and decisionmaking. Furthermore, 
the THEC guidelines for performance funding require that information be 
gathered about program quality on a five-year cycle. This has necessitated 
some tightening and revision of the schedule for internal review at UTK, 
and it has added an increased risk of superficiality. The need to meet the 
THEC criteria, however, also encourages advanced planning, such as the 
early scheduling of an entire multiyear cycle. Thus, departments have the 
opportunity to collect better and more extensive data to met; both internal 
and external requirements. Advance scheduling of program reviews also 
ensures that the most qualified consultants are available when needed. 

The addition of objective data to the self-study has enriched the 
quality and volume of information available for assessing program 
strengths and weaknesses, and it has also increased the ability of central 
administrators to use review documents for planning and budgeting. 
Furthermore, the study provides a list of specific actions required for 
implementation. Following submission of reports from internal and external 
reviewers, the department head has one i. onth to respond in writing to the 
central administration. Then the college dean organizes and directs the 
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follow-up sessions, which include departmental representatives and key 
central administrators. In these sessions, each recommendation and 
response is reviewed, and a list of appropriate actions is developed and 
forwarded to those administrators responsible for budget review and 
strategic planning. 

The current concern at UTK is to persuade the THEC to give greater 
wreight to program review as a means of program assessment, as opposed to 
assigning the majority of credit uiider Variable II to objective testing of 
students in the major field. While objective measures have an important 
place in the review process, they are too limited in scope to provide clear 
directions for change of the department's or institution's goals. The self- 
study portion of the review process, for example, has significant benefits 
by itself, including the impetus to examine policies, practices, procedures, 
and records. Although important, such work is often neglected until a crisis 
occurs. According to Kells (1983. p. 17), a self-study "should contain an 
informed attempt to clarify organizational goals and to assess achievement 
of the goals for purposes of improvement." Going through the self-study 
phase is extremely beneficial for faculty members and administrators, and 
the resulting document provides a useful basis for peer review and evalua- 
tion. Testing for student outcomes does not by itself provide a similarly 
comprehensive view of a program's strengths and weaknesses. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

Whether or not an institution is asked to respond to external evalua- 
tion criteria, it can benefit encrmously from an internal program review 
that is comprehensive, emphasizes outcomes and peer review, and feeds 
into planning and resource allocation. The self-study should include 
statements of program functions and objectives, descriptions of the program, 
its faculty, and students, an assessment of library resources and physical 
facilities; information about student outcomes, and other objective 
evidence of program quality. 

Program review may seem expensive, but its costs should be viewed 
as investments in the cultivation of excellence at the institution. In addition 
to the time and materials involved in the self-study, costs include the 
expenses and honoraria paid to external reviewers, as well as the expenses 
incurred by faculty members and administrators who participate as internal 
reviewers. Obviously, much time must be devoted to studying the program 
and considering recommendations for improvement, both of which are 
essential to increased quality and efficiency. But, when viewed from the 
perspective of potential results, program review is dearly cost-affective. 

Although program review is complex, the process itself can be 
evaluated for effectiveness in a number of ways. First, program review can 
be tested for soundness. What are the components and how do they inter- 
relate? What is the quality of the self-study? Do the credentials of the 
reviewers make their recommendations credible? Second, the roie of 
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progran. review in the institutional planning process can be examined to see 
how recommendations are addressed and priorities determined. Third, the 
schedule of reviews and follow-up can be examined to see if the process is 
carried out consistently and conscientiously. Fourth, the role of outcome 
measurements in the process can be examined to see if deficiencies are 
addressed over time. Departments and colleges can indicate the steps that 
they have talcen to improve student outcomes with respect to instructional 
objectives. Some departments can even use national reputational surveys 
to demonstrate improvement in program effectiveness. Finally, the central 
administration can provide detailed information about the recommendations 
that v^ere acted upon and the types of changes that were made. Actions 
designed to effect improvements can take many forms, including realloca- 
tion of internal resources to provide for equipment needs or additional 
faculty; adjustments in curriculum patterns, course structure, or instruc- 
tional methods; changes in ways to advise students; and fine-tuning of the 
instruments used to assess student outcomes. For these reasons, state 
agencies need not avoid using reviews that are designed by particular 
institutions for the purpose of assessing program quality across different 
institutions. 

In sum, a well-designed and implemented review process of academic 
programs subsumes and integrates the major criteria used in perfoir.iance 
funding. Indeed, this form of program evaluation represents the summation 
of all the assessment processes in the THEC program, and as such, it should 
be considered the core element of the Instructional Evaluation Schedule. 
Good review processes include assessments of program outcomes as well 
as program goals and the adequacy of invested resources. A detailed plan 
for program review should contain a variety of means for measuring the 
achievement of program objectives by students in the major field, including 
testing, performance ratings of students or graduates, external evaluation 
of theses and dissertations, placement of graduates in related jobs or 
in accredited graduate programs, and outstanding accomplishments of 
graduates. Good processes also allow the use of informed, expert judgment 
in the assessment of program quality. The essence of performance funding 
is contained in the link it establishes between explicit dimensions of 
effectiveness and the process of resource allocation. Program review 
mirrors this process at the program or department level, bui only if leview 
results are constantly and conscientiously linksd to budgeting and program 
improvement. 

If a review process meets all of the above criteria, it will eventually 
become the most effective tool available for use in performance funding. 
When a good process is in place the actual improvements, rather than the 
measurement process per se, can be used to judge program quality and 
effectiveness— the ultimate goals of both the THEC and the participating 
institutions throughoi»t the state of Tennessee. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Performance Funding and 
Institutional Response: 

Lessons from the 
Tennessee Experience 

By Peter Ewell 



MANY STATES HAVE recently changed their higher-education 
policies in response to rising demands for quality in publicly 
funded colleges and universities. Historically, such calls for improvement 
are not new. Indeed, American colleges and universities have undergone 
repeated cycles of self-assessment and improvement, and tl ey have 
renewed their commitment to quality through changes such as curriculum 
reform, instructional delivery, and student recruitment and selectivity. 
Today, however, colleges and universities must respond to external 
demands for change, and they must do so with extremely limited resources. 
The challenge is to do more with less or face the loss of revenues previously 
taken for granted. Rising deiaands for demonstrable improvement must be 
met without either aJding new programs or increasing overhead costs 
associated with additional regulation and accountability. 

Tennessee's peformance funding initiative, in place now for five 
years, represents a comprehensive attempt to meet this challenge. Many 
states have initiated programs, regulations, or funding mechanisms designed 
to accomplish a similar purpose, but no other state system of higher educa 
tion emulates completely the Tennessee approach. Because the Tennes:>ee 
experiment embodies many elements in common with programs in other 
states, however, its lessons contribute to .^li understanding of the process 
involved in such state level initiatives for improvement of the quality of 
higher education. 

The response of one major institution of higher education in 
Tennessee, the University of Tennessee, Knoxville jUTK), to the challenge 
of performance funding can tell us a lot about the process of establishing a 
program to assess outcomes at a major university. The choices to be made 
about vvhat to measure, how to measure, and above all, how to disseminate 
and use the results of measurement are illustrative of the dilemmas faced 
by all institutions of higher education embarking on this road. Recently, the 
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number of colleges and universities attempting to implement such campus 
wide programs has increased. Some have done so solely in response to 
pressure from external governing or accrediting bodies. Many more have 
done so because they recognize the dividends that such programs can pay 
in terms of external credibility, internal planning and budgeting, and the 
ability to attract and retain better students. The UTK program, like perfor- 
mance funding itself, reflects a distinctive institutional environment. It 
merits close attention both because it is unique and because it has much 
in common with the self assessment efforts of other institutions across the 
country. 

Performance Funding in a National Context 

In the year since NIE issued Involvement in Learning (1984), several 
states have launched programs aimed at improving the effectiveness of 
undergraduate instruction. Many of these programs share features with 
Tennessee's initiative in performance funding. This is partly because other 
states have learned from Tennessee's experience and have incorporated 
some elements of Tennessee's program into their own. It is also partly 
because the general structure of higher education and the tools that state 
governments have available to address higher education issues are similar 
across states. 

lb effect qualitative improvements in higher education at the insti- 
tutional level, state governments basically have two tools with which to 
work (Jones 1982, 1984, Ewell 1985). First, they can change the budgetary 
allocation process so that it provides special funds for needed improvements 
or rewards and encourages successful performance. In many states, this 
will mean changes in established funding formulas that govern the alloca 
tion of dollars to individual institutions. In others, modifying allocation 
may involve setting aside resources to be distributed by means of a separate 
process. Second, states can exert direct control over institutional behavior 
through regulation or statute. In some cases, this will mean establishing 
requirements for specific performance on the part of currently enrolled 
students or graduates. In others, it may mean either specifying that existing 
resources be expended in designated ways or requiring that institutions 
adopt explicit evaluation activities or program reviews. Other external 
agencies have joined state governments in using the second approach. 
Prominent among them have been regional and professional accreditation 
bodies. The former increasingly require that institutions demonstrate that 
certain processes are in place. The latter increasingly require evidence of 
demonstrated performance on the part of program graduates. 

One of the interesting features of Tennessee's performance funding 
initiative is that it makes use of both these mechanisms. Because it affects 
actual dollar allocations, the program resembles purely financial approaches 
that manipulate the behavioral incentives for institutions by changing tht 
O „ parameters of the established allocation formula or process. But because it 
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goes beyond such manipulations to specify explicit performance criteria 
and reward particular types of activities, the Tennessee program has much 
in common with the second approach, lb dat'^, Tennessee's performance 
funding process constitutes the only such intersection, but many states 
have implemented programs along one dimension or the other. 

Probably the most powerful single lever that state governments can 
use to influence institutional behavior is the method they choose to allocate 
resources. But the effectiveness of the allocational lever tends to be limited. 
Given substantial existing investments and the need to maintain the asset, 
shifts in actual dollar allocations among institutions tend to be long-term 
and marginal. Recent reviews of state-level allocation mechanisms indicate 
that approximately half of the states currently allocate funds to institutions 
on the basis of an established funding formula (Brinkman 1984), Although a 
widespread phenomenon, formulas are far from standard. They var^' w-i Jy 
th from state to state and over time within each state. Because moi t are 
enrollment-driven, however, estaolished formulas have recently jome 
under a great deal of criticism. Designed to accommodate institutional 
growth in the sixties and early seventies, colleges and universities often 
find themselves ill served by such mechanisms when enrollment is down. 
As Brinkman notes. 

Formula budgets were one of the mechanisms developed to deal 
with enrollment growth, and they were quite effective. Had the 
originators realized fully the extent to which many of the formulas 
fostered growth and not merely accommodated it, they might have 
been a little more careful. , , , The original growth incentives 
threaten now to result in lower admission standards and question- 
able recruiting practices. [1984, p. 28] 

Other criticisms of formulas have arisen in the context of increasing 
public demands for qualitative improvements. First, formulas are 
sometime aiformly applied across quite different kinds of institutions. 
The result is that, as the incentives that formulas provide for similar 
behavior become clear, they tend to have a leveling effect on institutions 
(Gross 1973), Second, formulas concentrate on input measures and measures 
of activity level that are readily quantifiable (for example, enrollments, 
faculty, and gross square footage). As a result, they are not related to the 
goal of higher education, namely improvement in student learning and 
development (Pickens 1982), Acting in concert, these two drawbacks tend 
to reward quantitative growth over qualitative improvement. 

Due to these drawbacks, many states have been experimenting with 
ways to mitigate the negative effects of formula budgets while pieserving 
at least some of the simplicity, clarity, and impartiality of the formula 
approach. Among the trends cited by Brinkman (1984), for example, are the 
tendencies to (1) create ' 'buffering mechanisms' ' that mitigate the impact of 
enrollment shifts through multiyear averaging or by establishing institu- 
,^^.onal base guarantees, (2) include other kinds of measures of activity level 
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(for example, student headcoun^) in formulas traditionally based solely 
upon student credit hours taught by level and discipline, (3) make formulas 
more complex in order to take into account differences in cost and produc- 
tion functions for different parts of the institution, and (4) improve the cost 
calculations themselves. A general tendency, as reported by a recent 
national survey of state funding agencies, has been progressively to 
decouple the traditionally linear relationship between enrollment and 
allocation (Leslie 1983). 

At the same time, concern for qualitative improvement has induced 
states to modify the allocation process in additional ways. In most cases, 
this involves setting aside funds for identified purposes. The most direct 
use of such funds is the one embodied in Tennessee's approach; use of 
incentive funds to "buy results" at the institutional level. The Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission (THEC) program is almost unique in this 
respect, but some parallels exist in Florida's challenge grant program for 
funding new endowed chairs. Parallels also exist with New York's 
established degree capitation grant program (Bundy Funds) for private 
institutions. This grant program provides institutions with specific funds 
for each degree successfully produced. 

Most state-level improvement programs, in contrast, are even more 
special-purpose and are put in place to foster a specific qualitative improve- 
ment, type of program, or institutional practice. Tennessee's own "Centers 
of Excellence" program provides an example of such an approach. States 
such as Virginia have used set-aside funds to establish grantlike programs 
that foster innovations in curriculum or administration at the institutional 
level. New Jersey has recently launched a multifaceted program with 
similar features. Finally, states like Missouri have experimented with 
allocating funds for program improvemc.it on the basis of projected 
"returns on investment" in actual outcomes (McClain 1984). 

As several observers have noted recently (for example, Brinkman 
1984; Spence and Weathersby 1981), such "set-aside" and categorical grant 
programs have the major virtue of letting enrollment-driven allocation 
formulas do what they do best, that is, provide base funding in appropriate 
amounts to maintain basic operations and assets while providing additional, 
targeted incentives for carefully selected qualitative improvement areas. 
And the most likely future trend is further differentiation between these 
two functions and funding approaches. 

What are the implications or these trends for programs such as the 
one in Tennessee? Firsi, the THEC approach is solidly within the national 
trend in two senses. It operates at the margin (a 5 percent set-aside is 
certainly substantial, but by no means revolutionizes the total funding 
picture), and it explicitly distinguishes funds that are designed to induce 
change from those designed to maintain business as usuai. Furthermore, 
the THEC approach has managed to preserve within the qualitative compo- 
nent many of the virtues of a formula approach. Bv setting explicit criteria 
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for performance as the basis for allocation, the THEC program helps 
depoliticize and regularize the allocation process. All institutions are 
subject to performance evaluation on the basis of the same criteria, and the 
public nature of the process makes it likely that such criteria will be 
un"onnly applied. From a purely structural perspective, tins is a powerful 
advantage. But precisely because of this advantage, many states may be 
reluctant to take this approach. Explicit performance criteria, when spelled 
out in advance, can bind both states and institutions to a set of mutual 
obligations. Institutions know that if they perform according to criteria, 
thsy will receive benefits accordingly; but providers also know that if 
performarice is forthcoming, they will have to deliver. Given the political 
nature of the allocation process, many states simply vdll not allow their 
discretion to be so constrained. 

Tfennessee's initiative in performance funding is also illustrative of a 
second major trend that responds to demands for quality improvement: the 
need for explicit measures of institutional and program performance. 
Rather than coupling performance incentives v/ith the allocation process, a 
number of states, as part of their exercise of regulatory authority, have 
opted to require certain kinds of activities. 

A few states have responded to public concern about academic quality 
by mandating that students demonstrate specific levels of performance. 
"Rising junior" testing programs are now in place in Florida and Georgia, 
and are being actively explored by several other states. In Florida, for 
example, students in public institutions completing their sophomore year 
must successfully pass a statewide College Level Academic Skills Test 
(CLAST) as a condition for enrollment witt* junior standing. In Mississippi 
and Missouri, graduates of teacher education programs must score above 
designated levels on a standarized achievement test as a condition of 
graduation. Finally, in South Dakota, the public higher- education system 
has implemented a requirement that all students be tested by an established 
standardized examination in their major field before they can graduate. 

Even where explicit requirements for student performance have not 
been put in place, states have used their regulatory authority to induce 
qualitative improvement. Often this means requiring that institutions 
provide evidence of program effectiveness through assessment and testing. 
For example, an element of New Jersey's broad-based, quality- 
improvement initiative involves statewide assessment of student learning 
in general education for the purpose of curriculum improvement. The state 
is currently working with testing agencies to design the necessary instru- 
ments that will be administered next year. Colorado has in place a 
somewhat similar assessment requirement for implementation by all 
public institutions by 1989. Both these examples have much in common 
with Tennessee's program in that measurement results are used in the 
aggregate to provide evidence of program strengths and weaknesses rather 
than to decide the fate of individual students. 
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Additionally, a recent trend has been for legislative and executive 
audits of public colleges and universities to be conducted as performance 
audits. IVaditionally, audits have been almost exclusively confined to finaii- 
rial regulation, ensuring that institutions spend monies according to pian. 
A second mechanism is provided by institutional and statewide processes 
of program review. As indicated by a recent survey of state higher-education 
agencies, more than two-thirds of the states new have in place explicit 
procedures for academic program reviews, and most of these aie of recent 
origin (Barak 1982). Another trend is for such reviews to be increasingly 
oriented toward performance and require that the program provide data 
about student achievement and subsequent educational and job success. 

In its identification of explicit criteria for assessing institutional perfor- 
mance, the performance fuiiding proaracx of the THEC is consistent with 
these trends. In setting these criteria broadly, however, and in allowing 
institutions considerable latitude in how the criteria are to be met on each 
campus, the Tennessee approach most resembles recent trends in accredi- 
tation. This is a particularly healthy development as it recognizes, first, that 
ther3 are legitimate differences among institutions in a state system and, 
second, that uniform performance may be an inappropriate basis for 
assessment. Maintenance of such an approach, however, depends upon the 
existence of a great dca* of trust between the institution and the funding 
or regulating authority. And, across the nation, such a level of trust is 
currently more the exception than the rule. 

Dimensions of Institutional Performance 

One major problem of any performance funding or assessment 
mechanism is the difficulty of detlnLig the concept "institutional perfor- 
mance." Regulatory approaches such as those discussed above have 
included definitions, albeit narrow ones, funding mechanisms as a rule 
have not. There are, of course, many reasons for this. One major reason is 
simply that funders do not want to reduce their discretion in seeking quality. 
A reason for clearly separating funds for quality improvement from general 
formula-driven support (the rpproach that many Mates have taken) is to 
allow funds of the former L to be flexibly allocated as perceived needs 
and opportunities arise. Clear but narrow definitions of performance, like 
the one utilized in Tennessee, are seen by many to reduce such flexibility. 

But at least as important an obstacle is the sheer difficulty of defining 
the concq)t "effectiveness of instructior." The first problem is to determine 
the appropriate level of analysis for assessing effectiveness. Most observers 
have concentrated on assessing effectiveness at the institutional level, and 
indeed this makes a great deal of sense. It is quite possible, however, to take 
a different view of effectiveness. From this perspective, efforts to improve 
quality are viewed against a template of statev/ide system effectiveness 
that holds that institutior« niay vary greatly in performance and missior^ so 
Q long as the system as a whole is meeting statewide educational needs 
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effectively (Jcnes 1984). For example, a statewide effectiveness approach 
may take into account outcomes regarding economic development, access 
to and distribution of the benefits of higher education to different segments 
of the population, and the cost-effectiveness of alternative investments in 
higher education (Ewell 1985). Finally, approaches such as Florida's 
concentrate on performance at the individual level. The CLAST examina- 
tion is a common hurdle, but one faced by individual students rather than 
institutions or programs. 

Even when the institutional level is clearly chosei. as the analytical 
focus, definitional difficulties abound. In most cases, the concept "perfor- 
mance" is defined in terms of instructional effectiveness. What exactly 
does this mean? Many dimensions of educational outcomes are available 
against which tc assess actual performance (Lenning, Lee, Micek, and 
Service 1977, Bowen 1977). No performance evaluation mechanism can 
assess them all. Choosing which outcomes to assess and how to assess them 
is thus a major challenge when constructing such a program. 

Most observers have addressed the assessment of higher educational 
outcomes in terms of one of the following four basic dimensions (Ewell 
1984): 

• Knov*ledge outcomes, which refer to changes in cognitive learning. 
Knowledge outcomes can refer to either general knowledge (for 
example, knowledge of Western civilization) or knowledge of specific 
academic fields or disciplines. 

• Skills outcomes, which refer to changes in student abilities to perform 
particular functions or tasks. Like knowledge outcomes, these can 
lefer to either general skills (for example, reading comprehension, 
problem solving, or leadership) or task- or occupation-specific skills. 

• Attitude/value outcomes, which refer to affective changes occurring as 
a result of the college experience, for example, tolerance for diver- 
sity, attitudes toward self, and satisfactions with the educational 
environment. 

• Behavioral manifestations of each of me above, as revealed by factors 
such as student employment and job performance/success after 
graduation, subsequent educational experiences and performance, 
and social and familial behavior. 

Each of these major dimensions contains a host of subcategories, and 
an important issue when defining the concept "performance" is to decide 
which dimensions should be chosen. Traditional short-term evaluative 
measures in elementary and secondary education, for example, have con- 
centrated almost exclusively on the cognitive dimension. Many classic 
assessments of postsecondary education, in contrast, have dealt primarily 
with affective development (for example, Astin 1977, Chickering 1969) or 
concentrated on the behavioral dimension of impact after graduation (for 
example, Bowen 1977). Most of the recent moves toward performance 
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evaluation at the state level follow the elementary/secondary tradition. 
Initiatives such as those taken in Florida, Missouri, Mississippi, and South 
Dakota, for example, are all heavily dependent upon actual cognitive 
assessment of student learning. 

The THEC performance funding approach is somewhat different. 
Certainly, cognitive development is a strong part of the THEC specification 
of institutional performance, as evidenced by the fact that two criteria deal 
with cognitive knowledge of general topics and specific fields. The ACT 
COMP instrument used to assess general knowledge, however, also involves 
a substantial assessment of component academic skills. In its long form, 
students are asked to write, speak, and organize knowledge in response 
to different kinds of stimuli. Even the short form of the ACT COMP 
emphasizes reading and problem-solving skills. Additionally, the THEC 
program contains a criterion of student satisfaction, although it is weighted 
relatively lightly compared to oth^r dimensions. Finally, the criteria of 
program accreditation and progtam review permit several other basic 
dimensions to be assessed indirectly. Many accreditation processes include 
assessments of actual student performance or certification in the profession 
after graduation. Furthermore, many processes that assess academic pro- 
grams allow for or require similar evidence of actual student success. 

Because of its wide range of potential coverage, the set of THEC 
criteria allows each institution to demonstrate its particular strengths. 
More important, with the exception of the criterion of general knowledge, 
the THEC criteria offer enough latitude in interpretation so that it is up to 
each institution to determine exactly how it will demonstrate each type of 
performance. Placing the responsibility for the way performance assess- 
ment is to be implemented has both costs and benefits. On one hand, 
different institutions can (and do) choose somewhat different ways of 
approaching the problem, depending upon what they perceive to be their 
strengths. Indeed, several of the criteria, including the important general 
knowledge criterion, state alternatives for earning points. This kind of 
flexibility is reinforced by the program review criterion, a criterion that 
provides points for the existence of a process, whatever the actual outcome. 

On the other hand, institutional choice with respect to the mechanics 
of measurement means that there is considerable potential for abuse of the 
system if the level of trust between the state agency and the institution 
breaks down. By their very nature, statistics about performance outcomes 
are difficult to interpret and verify. Measurement error is inherent in such 
assessment procedures. And measurement error is potentially exacerbated 
wrhen data are gathered for small, locally selected samples rather than for 
the entire population at each institution. 

Most institutional and state assessment programs include some 
coverage of all four basic outcomes dimensions noted above. But, in most 
cases, the choice of instruments used and the relative emphasis given to 
each dimension in the assessment process vary considerably depending 
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upon the institutional mission and the intent of the assessment. As the UTK 
experience shows, different types of data have very different impacts on 
the decisionmaking process. The value of the data collected for purposes 
set by the THEC varied considerably across the campus and, consequently 
were given quite different emphases. 

The UTK Response to Performance Funding 

Initiatives such as performance funding are effective only if indivi- 
dual institutions actually make changes to improve programs and services. 
The UTK response to the THEC initiative is an excellent example of the 
way such a process ideally works. But it is important to stress that consider- 
able planning, investment, and sensitivity has been required to make it 
work. Indeed, careful examination of the manner in which the UTK 
program has been developed tells us a great deal about what constitutes 
success in an institution's self -assessment effort. 

Since the publication of the NIE report Involvement in Learning (1984) 
one year ago, many colleges and universities have embarked upon testing 
and measurement as a part of undergraduate instructional improvement. 
Their motives are many. Some local assessment programs arise out of a new 
curriculum or learning philosophy. For example, the well-known testing/ 
assessment program at Alverno College was a direct result of a major 
curriculum realignment over a decade ago. All students at Alverno are 
regularly assessed by a variety of mechanisms that are both independent of 
the regular course grading process and include multiple assessments of 
skill as well as in-depth personal interviews. At the same time, Alverno has 
undertaken numerous studies to validate externally its cross-disciplinary 
curriculum (Mentkowski and Doherty 1984). Emerging assessment 
programs at King's College and Southwe&t Ifexas State University have 
similar roots. Both arose out of a desire to evaluate the effectiveness of 
extensive revisions in undergraduate general education. 

Other institutions have embarked upon self-assessment in order to 
demonstrate that their graduates are nationally competitive. For example, 
since 1975, Northeast Missouri State University has conducted a wide 
range of assessment studies about the value added to students' learning 
over time. The majority of these studies rely on nationally normed test 
instruLients such as the American College Tfesting Program College Out- 
comes Measures Project (ACT COMP), the ACT Assessment (administered 
in a test/retest format). Graduate Record Exam (GRE) Field Examinations, 
and a variety of standardized professional and preprofessional examina- 
tions. Applying the results of these assessments across the curriculum has 
led to both gains in achievement and increases in the number of 
high-quality students attracted to the university (McClain and Krueger 
1985). Indeed, the recruitment impact of assessment information is increas- 
ingly being recognized by colleges and universities. For example, Montana 
Q'^'ie University recently used data on student success to develop a targeted 
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recruitment program aimed at sophomore and junior level high school 
students. What have been the effects of such programs? Early evidence 
suggests that one of their most important functions is to stimulate faculty 
discussion about and involvement in the curriculum (Ewell 1985). But such 
effects do not follow automatically when an institution initiates an assess- 
ment program. Indeed, as the UTK experience shows, the process of 
building faculty and administrative involvement can be both slow and 
painful. Efforts have been successful partly because they have fostered 
widespread participation from the outset and allowed sufficient time for an 
effective assessment process to be developed. They have also been success- 
ful because altenticn is paid constantly to the relationship between the 
assessment information and the identification and solution of particular 
problems faced by faculty members and administrators. 

Often the key to effective use of instructional evaluation information 
is to break down results by curriculum, skill area, or student behavioral 
group. For example, at Northeast Missouri State University, evidence from 
assessments of value added in general education showed thct students 
were not retaining mathematical skills in their first two years of college. 
These results were used to make changes in the mathematical content of a 
number of general-education courses (McClain and Krueger 1985). Results 
can also lead to changes in the sequencing or structure of individual 
curricula. At Mt. Hood Community College, for example, changes were 
made in the course sequence in several occupational programs based on 
evidence of student performance on the job (Stevenson, Walleri, and Japely 
1985). Finally, when results are available for different types of students, 
student satisfaction surveys can be used effectively to improve student 
services and structure student-retention programs. At North Carolina State 
University, for example, data from such surveys were used to help build 
and evaluate a set of academic-skills programs with components explicitly 
targeted for different types of students. 

Despite growing instances of success, however, comprehensive 
assessment programs have until recently been a relative rarity among insti- 
tutions of higher education. For the must part, this is because few immediate 
incentives exist for individual institutions to adopt them. An important 
impact of statewide programs is that they create immediate incentives for 
constructing programs such as performance funding, which as Ihey 
develop over time gradually reveal their considerable internal benefits. In 
many ways, this was the course of the process at UTK. Clearly, in the 
absence of performance funding, UTK would not have developed the 
program it did. But the evolution of instructional evaluation at UTK also 
reveals that considerable care was taken by campus administrators to 
ensure that the assessment program both generated useful results and 
remained true to institutional purposes. 

Indeed, the UTK experience confirms many lessons that are now 
emerging as a result of successfully establishing comprehensive assess- 
Q ment programs. Foremost among these lessons are the following: 

ERJC 
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Instructional evaluation requires strong administrative commitment 
and an effective administrative center. As Trudy Banta describes, a 
key aspect of the UTK program was the assignment of instructional 
evaluation to the Learning Research Center, an established and visible 
office at the university. This assignment allowed many types of 
data-gathering activities to be effectively coordinated. Furthermore, 
adequate initial investment in the center allowed measurement 
professionals to provide technical assistance to departments and 
units in the design of tests and surveys and in the interpretation and 
use of assessment results. Because of this, UTK has made much more 
effective use of information than have campuses in which programs 
lack these features. 

A successful program collects data from multiple sources using 
multiple methods. Following the framework of the THEC guidelines, 
the UTK program included three major types of data gathering: ACT 
COMP testing to assess student gain in general education, major field 
testing, and administration of a student satisfaction survey. While 
each of these investigations has proven useful in its own right, the 
combination provides a particularly strong foundation for instruc- 
tional evaluation. No currently available test or instrument is 
sufficiently valid to provide an exclusive basis for curricular or 
policy action. Multiple measurement not only provides a check 
against drawing invalid conclusions but also allows much more 
complex phenonmena to be investigated. The UTK policy of providing 
to each department a packet that combines the results of many 
studies has proven particularly useful. Other campuses have strongly 
confirmed the utility of this procedure. 

Successful assessment requires a good match between what is 
measured and what is taught. While the THiiC guidelines require 
administration of the ACT COMP exam to assess student gain in 
general education, the choice of instruments and methods for assess- 
ing other dimensions of student outcomes is left to the individual 
campus. As illustrated by chapters 3 and 6, at UTK the choice was far 
from easy. In the case of student satisfaction, careful review of 
existing published instruments revealed that none adequately 
tapped important elements of the campus environment. Moreovei, 
for many departments, standardized instruments such as the GRE 
were either not available or were not suitable for assessing student 
achievement in particular major fields as taught at UTK. As a result 
UTK has invested heavily in instrument development, but this 
investment has paid off well because the design of assessment instru- 
ments closely matches actual curricular content and objectives. 
The most fruitful assessment programs begin with full involvement 
of faculty members in the initial design phase, and end with faculty 
members as active participants in the interpretion and use of the 
results. The UTK use of faculty/administrative task forces to choose 
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instruments and develop assessment policy provides an excellent 
model of how an instructional evaluation program ideally begins. 
The task forces were composed of faculty members from different 
parts of the institution, and they wer^ supported by considerable 
technical expertise in testing and measurement. The task force 
members, in addition to providing an initial design for the program, 
gave UTK a nucleus of committed faculty members who could help 
implement the program in its crucial first years. For example, 
members of the task force on student satisfaction helped design the 
instrument that was ultimately used, and some members of both this 
task force and the task force on student achievement in the 
major field provided their own departments as pilots for first-year 
implementation. 

• Instructional evaluation is ineffective if there is no formal linkage 
between assessment and planning and budgeting. The THEC program 
includes a reward for such linkages through its program review 
criterion, and as Homer Fisher notes in chapter 2, the primary use of 
assessment data at UTK has been in the program review process. As 
Fisher describes, the best use of such data is in conjunction with 
other more traditional indicators of program performance, including 
available resources and their quality, enrollment/activity levels, and 
costs. At the same time, the UTK program encourages local use of the 
data by deans, department heads, and unit managers themselves. By 
making results directly available to these mid-level decisionmakers 
and providing the necessary technical help to interpret the data and 
draw appropriate policy conclusions, the UTK program contains 
multiple avenues for ensuring that instructional evaluation informa- 
tion, once collected, is effectively and appropriately used. 

• Successful assessment programs tahe time. As Robert Levy describes 
in chapter 1, the THEC performance funding program has been some 
10 years in the making, and it has evolved considerably from the 
earliest proposals into a flexible, workable program. The UTK 
experience paralleL this process at the campus level. An initial 
planning year in which task forces met to consider the shape and 
instrumentation of the program was an important ingredient of suc- 
cess. Similarly, the decision to implement assessment the following 
year on a pilot basis and use available grant funds to support several 
interested departments in their efforts to gather and use information 
yielded considerable dividends. Based on the results copilot projects, 
other departments were able to see the benefits that resulted from 
having gathered evaluation data and were less reluctant to undertake 
efforts of their own. Most important, a realistic schedule allowed 
development and evolution of a program that reflected departmental 
distinctions and considerable faculty input. It is important to stress 
that assessment programs such as tliOse at Alverno and Northeast 
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Missouri State University also evolved over time and required con- 
siderable initial planning. Institutions contemplating such programs 
should consider similar paths of development and not be too hasty in 
expecting immediate and dramatic results. 

The UTK instructional evaluation program was substantially shaped 
by the statewide performance funding program. As a result, many of the 
features of the UTK instructional evaluation program were structurally 
determined from the outset by externa' influences. But the way UTK 
administration proceeded within this external structure is exemplary. 
Regardless of statewide action, any campus contemplating an assessment 
program would do well to examine the UTK experience. 

A Look at the Future 

What is the future of statewide quality incentive programs such as the 
THEC performance funding program? Recent events suggest that many 
more states will in the next few years join Tfennessee in launching initiatives 
aimed at improving undergraduate instructional quality. Few such emerging 
programs, however, contain the kinds of direct linkages between dollars 
and performance as the Tfennessee experiment. Based upon these trends, it 
seems unlikely that performance funding mechanisms will ever replace 
enrollment-driven formulas or size-based criteria for allocating the bulk of 
a state's higher education dollars. At the same time, use of a performance 
funding mechanism for distributing quality improvement funds at the 
margin, once such funds have been explicitly identified, is quite attractive. 
And it is important to note that the actual sums involved for particular insti- 
tutions can be quite sizable. For example, in FY85, UTK earned a total of 
$3.5 million in benefits from the performance funding program. 

The theoretical and practical advantages of an explicit performance 
funding program for distributing such resources are many. Like a formula, 
the criteria embedded in the process are uniformly applied, and they may 
tend todepoliticize the allocation process. And, like regulatory approaches, 
the criteria may be adjusted to emphasize particular areas of performance 
de'jmed to be of statewide interest or importance. Furthermore, the kinds of 
criteria chosen may emphasize either good practice or explicit performance. 
The original THEC program, for example, did not mandate particular 
outcomes or instruments in any of its criteria, while the current version 
does both. Most important, a performance funding approach provides 
positive, immediate incentives for an institution to conduct appropriate 
and ongoing internal assessments of its programs and services. As the 
previous chapters have testified, the real benefits of performance funding 
are seen in the curriculum modifications and improvements made by insti- 
tutions such as UTK. 

At the same time, the conditions under which a successful perfor- 
mance funding program can be implemented may well be rare. By its very 
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nature, such a system entails an unusual level of trust between the institu- 
tion and the governing agency. Agencies, and ultimately legislatures, must 
be willing to state once and for all what they are looking for and reduce 
their own discretion in rewarding excellence. In many political situations, 
this may be a lot to ask. Similarly, institutions must accept such initiatives 
openly and conduct assessments in as systematic, valid, and participatory a 
manner as possible. Several institutions in many different states have 
already seen the abuses of inappropriate comparison in endeavors such as 
statewide cost and load studies. In outcomes studies, the potential for abuse 
is equally great. In the absence of a high level of trust, sharing institutional 
performance data constitutes for any college or university an act of con- 
siderable courage. 

On balance, however, the future of such initiatives is good. Although 
states will continue to vary in their approaches to improvement of quailty, 
it seems clear that an increasing number will begin to address the issue in 
some fashion. As they do so, the advantages of the performance funding 
approach will probably become clearer. Moreover, no matter what the 
ultimate outcome, the choice for many states of which mechanism to use 
will be partly based upon the experience of other states. 

The same is true for individual institutions that are contemplating 
construction of a comprehensive program of student assessment. Perfor- 
mance funding can be an institutional as well as a state intitiative, and 
many individual colleges and universities are currently experimenting 
with campus'based programs that assess outcomes and link resources with 
instructional evaluation. Becauoe the payoffs of efforts in areas such as 
student recruitment, retention, and improvi.d instructional quality are 
becoming increasingly known, the future of campus^based assessment 
seems bright regardless of what states ultimately decide to do. For these 
reasons, Tennessee's experience with performance funding and the insti- 
tutional responses that it has induced provides an excellent base on 
which to build. 
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APPENDIX A 



THEC Standards of Performance 



1979 



Performance Variable I—Program Accreditation 



Standards of Performance 



Suggested 
Point Allocation 



An institution will be awarded points on tlas variable 20 
based on the percentage of eligible* programs accredited. 
For example, an institution having 30% of its eligible 
programs accredited would be awarded 6 points. 



* A program is defined as ' eligible' ' if there is a COPA-approved agency or 
organization which accredits programs for that field and degree level— 
and especially if a Te^aessee institution holds accreditation for that 
^ particular degree and field. 
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TABLE (continued) 

Performance Variable II— Performance of Graduates on a Measure 

of Specialized or Major Field Competence 

Standards of Perforniance ^ 
Point Allocation 

1 1) Institution has assessed performance * of a representa- 5 
tive sampling of graduates** in one or more of its 
major program fields within last three years. 

(2) Institution has assessed performance of a representa- 10 
tive sampling of graduates in the majority of program 

fields during the past three years. 

(3) Institution has assessed performance of a representa- 12-20 
tive sampling of graduates in majority of its program 

fields within the past three years and can demonstrate 
that the performance of its graduates ranks with or 
above the performance of graduates from similar 
institutions in majority of these fields. 



*The measure of performance must be an assessment instrument/ 
procedure constructed external to the institution— with normative 
standards available for state, regional, or national samples. Examples 
would include the GRE field tests by ETS, state or national licensing 
examinations, professional field tests such as the National Teacher 
exams, etc. 

* * The number of graduates assesoed must be sufficiently representative to 
permit statistically sound inferences to all graduates in that field. 
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TABLE [continued] 

Performance Variable III— Graduate Performance on a Measure of 

General Education Outcomes 



Standards of Performance Point ^ocaUon 



(1) The institution has assessed the performance of a 5 
representative sampling of graduates* on a measure 

of general education outcomes** on a pilot or one- 
time basis during last three years. 

(2) The institution has an ongoing program to assess the 10 
performance of its graduates on a measure of general 
education outcomes and has data available for more 

than one class of graduates during the last three years. 

(3) The institution has assessed the performance of its 15 
graduates on a measure of general education outcomes 

and for at least one assessment during the last three 
years can demonstrate that its graduates performed 
equivalent to graduates from similar institutions. 

|4) The institution has assessed the performance of its 20 
graduates on a measure of general education outcomes 
and for at least one assessment during the past three 
years can demonstrate that its graduates performed 
above graduates of similar institutions. 



* Graduates for its major degree— associate for twayear institutions and 
bachelor's for senior institutions. 

* * General Education outcomes are generally defined here as performance 
on major intellectual skills and knowledges expected of graduates with a 
particular degree— communication, problem solving, reasoning, famili- 
arity with major modes of thought, etc. The measure of outcome must be 
a nationally prepared assessment instrument having norms beyond the 
institution. Examples would include the ACT COM? battery, the ETS 
GRE Aptitude tests, the ETS Undergraduate Assessment Program, or the 
ETS Test of Academic Competencies and General Education. 



Note. 



The report must specify the instrument, the time/date of administra- 
tion, the population or sample assessment, data results and analysis, 
comparison with some comparative or absolute standard. 
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TABLE (continued) 

Performance Variable IV— Evaluation of Institutional Programs 

and Services by Enrolled Students, 
Recent Alumni, and Commuiiity 
Members/Employers 



Standards of Performance Suggested 
Point Allocation 

For any year in the past three years, in institution has con- 
ducted a survey of referent group evaluation of institutional 
programs and services. * The three referent groups are cur- 
rently enrolled students, recent alumni, and community 
members/employers. 

(1) For one of these referent groups with limited program 5 
or service application. For example, a survey of 
graduates for one or two academic fields. 

(2) For two or more of these referent groups with limited 10 
program or service application. 

(3) For one of these referent groups with application to 15 
entire institution. 

(4) For two or more of these referent groups with applica- 20 
tion to entire institution. 



ERLC 



*The survey instrument employed may be a nationally constructed in- 
strument such as the Student Reaction to College published by ETS, the 
NCHEMS Program Completer Questionnaire, or a locally constructed 
instrument. The instrument must yield quantifiable responses which 
reflect satisfaction or evaluation indices. The report must describe the 
instrument, time/date of use, the population surveyed, the response 
rate, summary and analysis of data, and policy program improvement 
actions taken as a result. 
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TABLE (continued) 
Performance Variable V— Peer Evaluation of Academic Programs 



Suggested 

Standards of Performance p^j^^^ Allocation 



(1) The institution has conducted a formal evaluation of 
at least two major program fields during the last three 
years— an evaluation utilizing a peer review team of 
scholars from other institutions outside the state 
and/or practicing professionals within a field.* The 
institution can further indicate what changes in policy 
or practice were made as result of evaluations. 

(2) The inditudon can demonstrate that it has conducted 
at least five evaluations within the last five years as 
part of an ongoing program of peer review and can 
further indicate changes in policy or practice made as 
a result of these evaluations. 

(3) The institution can demonstrate that one or more of its 
academic programs enjoy a favorable peer reputation 
beyond the state. Evidence of such peer reputation 
can take the form of national peer reviews similar to 
the Cartter study or the Roose Anderson study of grad- 
uate programs or institutionally conducted studies. 



* A peer review team must consist of two or more persons who have 
visited the institution. 



Note: The supporting data for this variable must describe the program 
field; the names, position, and brief vita outline of peer team 
members; the dates of visit/evaluation; criteria utilized; the major 
findings; and follow-up actions taken. 
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TABLE (continued) 

Performance Variable VI— Performance of Students or Evaluation 

of Instructional Programs Not Included 
in Other Variables 



Standards of Performance Suggested 
Point Allocation 

(1) Institution has assessed performance* of a representa- 5 
tive sampling of students* * or otherwise assessed the 
effectiveness of an instructional project within the last 

three years. 

(2) Institution has assessed performance of a representa- 10 
tive sampling of students for each of the past three 

years or has assessed the effectiveness of one or more 
instructional projects within each of the last three 
years. 

(3) Institution has assessed performance of a representa- 12-20 
tive sampling of students within the past three years 

and can demonstrate that the performance of its 
students ranks with or above the performance of 
students from similar institutions or has assessed the 
effectiveness of one or more instructional projects 
and can demonstrate that the effectiveness of said 
project(s) exceeds that of similar projects at other 
institutions. 



*The measure of performance must be an assessment instrument/ 
procedure constructed external to the institution~with normative stan- 
dards available for state, regional, or national samples. 

**The number of students assessed must be sufficiently representative to 
permit statistically sound inferences to all students in that field. 
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Instructional Evaluation 
Variables and Standards 
1981-82 



Revised Draft 
April 1980 



Variable 



Weight 



L Program Accreditation 
11. General Education Outcomes 



20 



IIL Program Performance Outcomes 
IV Program/Services Satisfaction Indices 
V. Evaluation Planning/Action for Renewal and 



20 



20 



20 



Improvement 



ERLC 
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I 

Instructional Evaluation Variable— Revised 
Program Accreditation 

Performance Standard Awa^rded 

An institution will be awarded points on this variable based on 0-20 
the percentage of eligible programs accredited. For example, an 
institution having 30% of its eligible programs accredited would 
be awarded 6 points. An institution having 50% accredited 
would be awarded 10 points. 

Definitions, Commentary, Procedures 

(1) A "program" is defined as a sequence of courses and/or other educa- 
tional experiences leadmg to a degree major as carried in the THEC 
program inventory. 

|2) A program is defined as "eligible" if there is a COPA approved agency 
or organization which accredits programs for that field and degree 
level. 

|3) Program fields covered by an umbrella accreditation will be counted as 
"one" unit. For example, if an institution offers five bachelor's degree 
majors in business, and the business school or college is AACSB 
accredited at the undergraduate level, these five programs will be 
counted as one program for purposes of this variable. 

|4) Programs automatically excluded from the list of eligible programs are 
programs (a) that have been approved by THEC for less than five years, 
(b) that are being terminated or phased out-based on official action of 
the appropriate governing board and formal notification to the 
Commission of such action, and (c) that have been officially identified 
by the respective governing boards as "inactive" and formal notifica- 
tion furnished to the Commission for its inventory records. 

|5) A program eligible for accreditation by more than one agency will be 
counted only once in the "eligible" list. 

|6) THEC staff will prepare a list of eligible programs from program inven- 
tory records. This list will serve as the official list of eligible programs 
unless institutions request and THEC formally approv^es the exemption 
of a program. Such THEC action of exception must take place at least 
one meeting prior to the meeting each year in which the appropriations 
recommendations are adopted by the THEC. 
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II 



Instructional Evaluation Variable 



General Education Outcomes 



Performance Standards 



Points 
Awarded 



(1) The institution has assessed the performance of a represen- 5 
tative sampling of graduates for its major degree— associate 

or bachelor's— on a measure of general education outcomes 
at least once during the past four years, 

(2) The institution has, during the last four years, assessed the 10 
general education performance of a representative sampling 

of a majority of its graduates by major field or college, 
and has begun a program of inter-field or inter-collegiate 
analyses of the data. 

(3) The institution has an ongoing program to assess the perfor- 15 
mance of its graduates on a measure of general education 
outcomes and has available data, preferably on the same 
measure, for representative samples of two or more classes 

of graduates during the previous four years, 

(4) The institution meets the requirement of standard (3) and 20 
can further demonstrate for the most recent or one of 

the two most recent assessments that the development of its 
graduates— that is, the change in performance from 
freshman to graduation— is equivalent to or greater than the 
development of students from at least one institution whose 
freshmen performance is at a comparable level. 

Definitions, Commentary, Procedures 

(1) "General Education Outcomes" are generally defined as that 
knowledge and those skills expected of graduates earning the major 
degree of an institution. These may include communication, problem 
solving ability, reasoning skill, analytic and synthesis skills, familiarity 
with major modes of inquiry, etc. The specific definition of these out- 
comes is expected to reflect the mission, philosophy, and special 
character of each institution. 

(2) The "measure of outcome" must be an assessment instrument having 
norms beyond the institution. Examples would include the ACT 
COMP battery, the ETS GRE Aptitude tests, and ETS Undergraduate 
Assessment Program, tht Adult Proficiency Level Examination, 
elements of the National Assessment of Education Progress, This list of 
examples is not intended to be exhaustive. 
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|3) A "representative sampling" is defined as a sample of graduates 
chosen so that the sample statistically represents the population of 
graduates. The population of graduates is presumed to include all those 
receiving the institution's major degree for a given year. 

|4) An "ongoing program" of general education assessment is defined as a 
program described in formal institution policy and published in appro- 
priate academic policy documents. 

(5) Information supplied in support of performance on this variable and its 
standards should include; 

|a) A brief description of the instrument employed and the agency or 
company publishing the instrument. The general education out- 
comes assessed by the instrument should be concisely described. 

|b) The dates of administration. 

|c) A description of the population or sample assessed—including size 
of the sample and other evidence of how the sample was chosen to 
represent the population. 

(d) A concise presentation and analysis of results for each admin- 
istration. 

|e) An analysis of those institutions and/or referent student populations 
judged to be comparable for those institutions attempting to qualify 
on standard (3). The analysis should include the data basis for con- 
cluding that the institution's graduates developed at a rate equiva- 
lent to or greater than students from comparable institutions. 

(f) A description and analysis of instructional policy or practice 
changes m^de as a result of institutional review of the data 
obtained from the general education assessment after two 
years' data have been collected. 
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III 

Instructional Evaluation Variable 
Prof,ram Performance Outcomes 

Points 

Performance Stand^'-rds Awarded 

(1) Within the past five years, the institution has assessed the 0-10 
performance of a representative sampling of graduates in 
program fields leading to its major degree— associate or 
bachelor's. Points shall be awarded on the percentage of 
eligible fields. For example, an institution having assessed 
50% of its eligible fields would be awarded 5 points. 

|2) The institution can meet the requirement of standard (1| 15 
and has an ongoing program to assess the performance of its 
graduates in a majority of its major program fields. For each 
program field reported in standard (1|, the institution has 
data available, preferably on the same measure, for a repre- 
sentative sampling of two or more classes of graduates 
within the past five years. 

|3) The institution meets the requirements of standard (2| and 20 
can further demonstrate that the performance of its gradu- 
ates in the majority of those program fields assessed is 
above the performance of graduates from the same field in 
comparable institutions. 



Definitions, Commentary, Procedures 

(1) A "program field" is defined as a sequence of courses and/or other 
educational experiences leading to a degree major as carried in the 
THEC program inventory. 

[2] "Performance" is defined as the scores of studenis on an assessment 
instrument/procedure constructed external to the institution and 
having normative standards for state, regional, or national referent 
groups. Examples would include the GRE field tests, state or national 
licensing examinations, professional field tests such as National 
Teacher Examination, Engineer in Training Examination, etc. 

|3) An "eligible" field is one in which there is an assessment instrument 
available and which field is carried in the THEC Academic Inventory. 
For purposes of this variable, "eligible" fields may be clustered for 
related majors. For example, piogram majors in Accounting, Manage- 
ment, Marketing, etc., may be counted as one "eligible" program if 
they are assessed by a common instrument. 
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|4) An "ongoing program" to assess the performance of graduates in major 
program fields is defined as a program described in formal institutional 
policy and published in appropriate academic policy documents. 

(5| A "representative sampling" of graduates is one chosen so that it 
statistically represents the population of graduates in a particular 
program field/major. 

(6) A "comparable" institution is one whose entering freshmen perfor- 
mance aptitudes are similar. 

(7) The following material should be supplied for each eligible program 
major. 

(a) The program or professional field assessed. 

(b) A brief description of the instrument employed, including the firm 
or agency publishing the instrument. 

(c) The date(sl of administration during the past five years (iVom 
September 1, 1975 through summer 1980). 

|d) A brief presentation and analysis of results. 

(e) If comparisons with comparable institutions are used to qualify on 
standard (3), the analysis should include the data basis for conclud- 
ing that performance is equivalent to or greater than comparable 
institutions. 

(f) A description and analysis of instructional policy or practice 
changes made as a result of institutional review and evalua- 
tion of the data obtained from these assessments after two 
years' data have been collected. 
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IV 



Instructional Evaluation Variable 



Programs/Services Satisfaction 
Indices 



Performance Standards 



Points 
Awarded 



During the past four years (1976-77, 77-78, 78-79, 79-80), an 
institution has conducted evaluative surveys of instructional 
programs/services for a representative sampling of currently 
enrolled students, recent alumni, or community members/employers. 

(1) Institution has surveyed at least one of the three referent 10 
groups with application to the majority of us program fields 

or to the entire institution. 

(2) Institution has surveyed two or more of the referent groups 20 
with application to the majority of its program fields or to 

the entire institution 



Institution has evaluation/satisfaction data available from 
two or more surveys of the same referent group utilizing the 
same survey instrument— with application to majority of 
program fields or entire institution. That is, the institution 
has an ongoing assessment of its programs/services with a 
recurring or periodic survey of the same referent group and 
can present comparable evaluation data from at least two 
such surveys within the past four years. 

Definitions, Commentary, Procedures 

(Ij An evaluative survey' is defined as one yielding quantifiable indices 
reflecting satisfaction or evaluation of instructional programs or 
services. The survey instiument may be a nationally or locally 
constructed instrument. Ex.amples would be the NCHEMS Program 
Completer questionnaires, the ETS Student Reaction to College, the 
UCLA CoUege Student Experiences Questionnaire, ACT Evaluation/Survey 
Services, 

(2) A "program field" Kieans a sequence of courses and/or educational 
experiences leading to a degree major as carried in the THEC program 
inventory. For purposes of this variable, a program field may also 
designate a cluster of related majors— such as programs in business, 
allied health, education, engineering, humanities, etc. 



or 
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(3) "Application to majority of program fields" is intended to describe a 
survey which applies to more than half of individual majors or 
academic units. If an institution offers 60 majors in five academic units, 
a "majority of program fields would mean surveys applying to 31 or 
more of the majors, or surveys conducted by at least three of the five 
academic units. 

(4) A representative sampling means a sample so chosen that it statistically 
represents the population. The response rate is expected to approx- 
imate that of other similar surveys, to approach 50% or greater. 

|5) Data to be provided in support of this variable should include the 
following: 

(a) A brief description of the survey instrument employed. The 
description should indicate the company or firm publishing the 
instrument (if a local instrument was not employed) and concisely 
outline which program, service, or pohcy factors were evaluated. 
A copy of the survey may he included— and must be included if an 
institutionally constructed instrument was employed. 

|b) The date|s) of administration during 1976-77, 1977-78, 1978-79, 
1979-80 years. 

(d A description of population or sample surveyed and response rate, 
and (if appropriate) methods used to check non-response bias. 

|d) A brief presentation and analysis of results. 

|e) A description of specific policy or program improvement 
actions taken as a result of the survey. 
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V 

Instructional Evaluation Variable 
Evaluation Planning for Renewal and Improvement 

Points 

Performance Variable Awarded 

This variable encourages the development of a comprehensive 0-20 
institutional evaluation plan centering instruction on improve- 
ment. It also recognizes that institutions will have designed and 
implemented some evaluation activities which make major con- 
tributions to instructional renewal and improvement but these 
activities may not be adequately reflected in any previous four 
variables. Institutions may submit activities that . . . 

(1) Have been designed and implemented within the past four years. 

(2) Have yielded at least one set of evaluation results. Activities planned 
but not yielding results are not eligible. 

(3) Have direct impact on the effectiveness of educational programs, 
services (advising, etc.), or faculty/administrative performance. 

Evaluation accomplishments submitted on this variable will be reviewed 
against these criteria: 
(1) The extent to which the activity is part of a comprehensive institu- 
tional evaluation plan. 

[2] The extent to which the activity complements rather than duplicates 
evaluation activities of the first four variables. 

(3) The extent to which the activity involves the endorsement and 
participation of institutional faculty. 

14) The extent to which the activity accents the mission of the institution. 

(5) The extent to which the activity supports goals-objectives of its 
governing board and those of the THEC 1979 Master Plan. 

|6) The extent to which the activity involves the application of or reference 
to judgments and/or performance standards external to the institution. 

17) The extent to which the activity reflects the application of imagi- 
native or new ideas/approaches to evaluation. 

(8) The extent to which the activity directly affects instructional policy or 
practice. 

(9) The extent to which the activity appears to have recognition beyond 
the institution. 

(10) The extent to which results and analysis are reported in specific and 
clear style. 
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Instructional Evaluation Variables 
November 21, 1983 
Tennessee Higher Education Commission 



I 

Instructional Evaluation Variable 
Program Accreditation 



Purpose 

This variable is designed so as to reward institutions that design and offer 
academic programs, for which accreditation services are provided, that 
meet or exceed the standard of responsible accreditation agencies. 

Performance Standard and Point Allocation 

An institution may be awarded up to 25 points on this variable. The 
number of points awarded to the institution will be a percentage of this 
maximum amount calculated as the percentage of eligible programs 
accredited. 

Definitions and Procedures 

(1) A 'program ' is defined as a sequence of educational experiences 
leading to a degree major as listed in the THEC program inventory. 

(2) A program is defined as eligible" if there is a COPA member agency 
or organization which accredits programs for that field and degree 
level (unless exempted under (6) below). Additional accrediting 
agencies may be proposed by governing boards. Upon THEC staff 
approval, all programs accreditable by such agencies will be included 
as eligible statewide. 
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(3) Program fields covered by an umbrella accreditation will not be 
counted as **one" unit, but each degree major as "one." For examp e, if 
an institution offers five bachelor's degree majors in business, and the 
business school or college is AACSB accredited at the undergraduate 
level, these five programs will be counted as five programs for the 
purposes of this variable. 

j4) Programs automatically excluded T-om the list of eligible programs are 
programs (a) that have been approved by the THEC for less than five 
years, unless the program is accredited by a COFA agency, (b) that are 
being terminated or phased out— based on appropriate official action, 
and (c) that have been identified as inaciive b> the appropriate board 
and the THEC. 

(5) A program eligible for accreditation by more than one agency will be 
counted only once on the eligible list. 

|61 Where program accreditation effor^v. are shown to be unjustified on a 
statewide basis in relation to an accumulation of factors such as 
economic feasibility, critical mass of enrollees, low benefits to 
students, more important qualitative priorities, etc., institutions may 
request respective governing board to seek program exception. Any 
exception approved by the THEC staff must apply to all similar 
program areas in the state. 

(7) Proposals from governing boards for statewide changes in eligibility of 
programs or appropriaieness of accrediting agencies as outlined in [2] 
and (6) above must be submitted to the THEC staff before January 1 
each year to facilitate any necessary revision of the eligible program or 
acceptable accrediting agency lists for the next budget cycle. The 
off cial list of eligible programs or appropriate agencies shall be main- 
tained by the THEC staff based on inventory records and approved 
exceptions as noted above. 
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II 

Instructional Evaluation Variable 
Program Field Evaluation 



Purpose 

This variable consists of two standards. An institution may earn a 
maximum of 10 points under the first standard illA) and a maximum ot 20 
additional points under the second standard (IIB). The first standard is 
intended to encourage an institution to evaluate the quality of each of its 
academic programs at least once within a five-year period. The second 
standard is designed to reward those institutions which can demonstrate on 
the basis of test results that the quality of their programs is increasing or has 
attained an above average level of quality. Together, these standards 
provide a means of evaluating the quality of the specialized academic offer- 
ings of institutions. 

IIA Program Field Evaluation 

IIA 

Externally Validated Tests, Locally Developed Test, 
or External Peer Review 

Performance Standard and Point Allocation 

Under Standard IIA, an institution may be awarded up to 10 points. The 
number of points awarded to the institutions will be a percentage of this 
maximum amount calculated as the percentage of program fields which 
have met the requirements outlined below within the past five academic 
years.* 

The institution has assessed the performance of a representative sampling 
of graduates of the program field by means of an externally validated 
instrument approved by the THEC staff. This instrument shall be applied 
to and appropriate for the program level which has produced the largest 
number of graduates in recent years at that institution. 

OR 

The institution has assessed the performance of a representative sampling 
of program field graduates by process of the administration of a locally 
developed program test. This instrument shall by applieJ to and appro^ 
priate for the program level which has produced the largest number of 
graduates in recent years at that institution. 

OR . . 

ERiC ^^-^ 
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The institution has evaluated the quality of individual programs via 
external peer review (this alternative is not available for accreditable 
programs). This evaluation shall cover all levels of the program field 
offered by the institution. 

* For the first four years administration of this variable, the 10 points 
maximum will be awarded to an institution according to the following 
schedule. 

A. In the first year— at least 20% of the program fields have met one of 
the listed requirements within the first year. 

B. In the second year^at least 40% of the program fields have met 
one of the listed requirements within the first or second year. 

C. In the third year— at least 60% of the program fields, have met one 
of the listed requirements within the first, second, or third year. 

D. In the fourth year— at least 80% of the program fields have met one 
of the listed requirements within the first, second, third, or fourth 
year. 

IIB Program Field Evaluation 

Improved Programs or Programs of Exceptional Quality 

Performance Standard and Point Allocation 

To be eligible for points under this standard, an institution must demon- 
strate that it has assessed the performance of a representative sample of 
graduates of its program fields via externally validated tests or locally 
developed tests. Up to 20 points may be awarded under Standard IIB. The 
number of points awarded to the institution will be a percentage of this 
maximum calculated on the basis of the percentage of programs that have 
met the requirements outlined below within the past five academic years. 
(See the table below for further details.) 

The institution can demonstrate on the basis of an externally validated test 
appropriate to that field that the performance of program graduates 
exceeds the norm. 

OR 

The institution can demonstrate on the basis of externally validated test 
appropriate to that field that the performance level of program graduates 
exceeded the level of performance by progiam graduates on the most 
recent administration of that test. 



OR 
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The institution has assessed the performance of a representative sampling 
of program graduates through administration of a locally developed test 
and can demonstrate program graduate scores which exceed the scores 
from the most recent previous administration of that test.** 

Awards Under Standard IIB 



Percentage of Program Fields Points 
Meeting Requirements Awarded 
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9 


45.0% - 47.4% 


8 


42.5% - 44.9% 


7 


40.0% - 42.4% 


6 


37.5% - 39.9% 


5 


35.0% - 37.4% 


4 


32.5% - 34.9% 


3 


30.0% - 32.4% 


1 


27.5% - 29.9% 


1 


0 - 27.5% 


0 



** In order to compensate institutions for the initial costs of developing 
local tests, institutions will be rewarded for the first administration of 
such tests during the first five years (to July I, 1988). A locally 
developed test administration for the the first time in this period will be 
scored as if the institution's test scores had exceeded a previous score 
on the same test. 

Definitions and Procedures 

(1) In generalr a "program field " is defined as all levels of programming 
bearing the same name as an academic major. A group of closely 
related programs with dissimilar names may also be considered a 
single program field. General technology and general transfer 
piograms leading to an associate degree are exempt from this variable 
Q as are pre-professional programs which do not result in a degree under 
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that name. All individualized programs offered by an institution will 
count as one program field for purposes of this variable. Programs 
automatically excluded from consideration under this variable are 
programs (a) that have been approved by the THEC for less than five 
years, (b) that are being terminated or phased out-based on appro- 
priate official action, (c) that have been identified as "inactive" by the 
appropriate board and the THEC, and (d) that are offered at a level 
below the baccalaureate at baccalaureate degree granting institutions 
(nursing programs excepted). Program fields which are accredited 
under Variable I and which are performance oriented shall not be 
included in this variable. A list of program fields for each institution 
shall be maintained by the THEC staff. 

|2) An institution choosing to conduct externa! peer reviews must submit a 
plan for external review through its governing board staff to the THEC 
staff for approval prior to the review. The plan for external peer review 
must include names and vita of at least two peers proposed to conduct 
the review, a schedule of planned activities to be included in the 
review, include efforts to measure the improvement of educational 
outcomes to the maximum extent possible, and provide for a written 
critical report summarizing the findings which will be forwarded to the 
THEC as part of the budget request process. 

A "locally developed program test" must be constructed in coopera- 
tion with at least one similar institution with a similar degree major 
program or in consultation with a team of at least two external con- 
sultants, at least one of which must be an expert in the content of that 
program field. 

An institution choosing to use locally developed program tests must 
submit a plan for test construction through its governing boards of staff 
for TKEC staff approval prior to construction. The plan for test 
construction must include a schedule of activities, sampling procedure, 
credentials of cooperating institution staff or credentials of external 
consultants, and a proposed schedule for submission for THEC staff 
approval prior to use. Results and analysis of locally developed pro- 
gram tests must be submitted as part of the budget request process. 

The master list of appropriate externally validated tests available for 
programs will be determined and maintained by the THEC staff. 

In choosing among externally validated tests, locally developed tests or 
peer reviews, an institution should consult its governing board staff. 

In reporting test results under Standard IIB utilizing program field tests 
for which more than one datum descriptive of average performance for 
both the sample of graduates and the norm group is available, a mean 
score will be accepted in preference to a percentile datum and a 




(3) 
(4) 



(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
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percentile datum will be accepted in preference to a pass/fail rate. If 
more than one norm group is available for comparison, national norms 
are preferred to regional norms which are preferred to state norms. 

(8) The awarding of points under both IIA and IIB is on the basis of 
"official test" scores. Once a test is given and points awarded under 
IIA, the score reported becomes the "official test" score for five years 
or until an institution notifies the THEC staff that it intends to "retest" 
that field within the five-year period. Intent to retest must be declared 
in advance of such testing and the results must be reported to the 
THEC. The score of the retest becomes the "official test" score and is 
utilized for all point calculations under variable II. 

(9) Reference to the ' ' most recent previous administration' ' of a test refers 
to the most recent administration of an "official test" (defined above). 
An exception to this is made for the first test of a program field qualify- 
ing as an "official test." 
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III 

Instructional Evaluation Variable 
Institution-wide Education Outcomes 

Purpose 

This variable consists of two alternativ e standards. The particular standard 
to be applied is dependent on the class of institution. Tl_is variable provides 
a means of evaluating the general inon-program-specific) quality of the 
educational program at each institution. 

IIIA General Education Outcomes 

This standard shall apply to all four year institutions and may apply to com 
munity colleges as described below. 

Performance Standards and Point Allocation 

|1) The institution will be awarded 5 points if, within the past five 
academic years, the institution has assessed the performance of a 
representative sample of graduates for its major academic degree utiliz- 
ing the ACT-COMP Objective or Composite measure. 

(2) The institution will be awarded an additional 20 points if through 
annual assessment utilizing the ACT CO MP measure, the institution 
can demonstrate that the peiformance of its graduates regarding value 
added is above average when compared with the performance of 
graduates of comparable institutions. (See definition #6 for procedure.) 

OR 

The institution will be awarded an additional 20 points if through 
annual assessment utilizing the ACT COMP measure, the institution 
can demonstrate an improvement in value-added from the most recent 
institutional measure of value-added. (See definition #6 for procedure.) 

IIIB Placement of Graduates 

This standard shall apply to al! technical institutes. Community colleges 
must first make a determination as to which of their programs can be 
assessed by a measure of general education outcomes. For these programs, 
the standards of IIIA shall apply. For the remaining programs at these insti- 
tutions, IIIB shall apply. The total number of points awarded shall be 
prorated between the two standards according to this division. 
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Performance Standards and Point AI )cation 

(1) For programs being evaluated within this standard, the Institution will 
be awarded 5 points if the institution each year has conducted a follow- 
up survey of all graduates to ascertain their employment status in the 
cluster of occupations for which they were trained. 

(2) The institution will be awarded an additional 20 points if, through 
analysis of the surveys conducted in IIIB{1), the employment rate for 
graduates in the cluster of occupations for which they were trained 
exceeds 70 percent. 



The institution will be awarded an additional 20 points if the employ- 
ment rate of graduates in fields for which they were trained exceeds 
the employment rate in the most recent similar survey of employment 
rate of graduates in fields for which they are trained. 

Definitions and Procedures 

|1) Follow-up surveys must be designed to establish the employment 
status of all program completers during a period not earlier than 30 
days follow mg program completion and not later than 90 days follow- 
ing program completion. The single exception to this shall be the 
survey of students completing in the spring quarter in time for a May or 
June convocation. These students must be surveyed not earlier than 
September 1 and not later than October 31 following their program 
completion. 

|2) All completers surveyed within a fiscal year will form the basis of cal- 
culation of employment rate. The placement percentage is calculated 
as the ratio of the total number of students placed in fields for which 
they were trained to the total number of program completers less those 
in military service or pursuing further education. 

|3) A list of clusters of occupations" appropriate to each program subject 
to e valuation under standard IIIB shall be maintained by the THEC 
staff. 

|4) A representative sample is a sample of entering students or graduates 
chosen so that the sample statistically represents the population of 
entering students or graduates for a given year. 

|5| Value added shall be measured by a comparison of the general educa- 
tion mean score as measured by the ACT or COM? for entering 
freshman to the mean COM? score for a graduating class. Any one of 
the following procedures may be used: 



OR 
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(a) Longitudinal Study using the COMP Composite Examination 

(b) Longitudinal Study using the COMP Objective Test 

(c) Cross-sectional Study using the COMP Composite Examination 

(d) Cross-sectional Study using the COMP Objective Test 

(e) Exit-level assessment only, estimating the entry level COMP score 
based on a concordance table with the ACT composite score. 

(6) Above average performance in value-added must be demonstrated by 
an institution having a value-added mean score which exceeds the 
value-added mean score for a similar set of institutions measuring 
value-added with a comparable procedure. A similar set of institutions 
shall number no less than six and shall include, to the extent possible, 
institutions with similar purposes, similar enrollments, similar support 
systems, and similar testing or surveying techniques, A similar set of 
institutions cannot be exclusively or predominantly composed of 
in-state public institutions. The THEC staff shall determine which set 
of institutions are to be considered similar following consultation with 
institutional and governing board staffs and with personnel from the 
American College Testing Program. 

(7) The sampling procedure for activities in this variable must be sub- 
mitted prior to use for THEC staff review. 

|8) Institutions must submit a written report including scores, survey 
results and analyses as part of the budget request process. 

(9) Calculations of value added shall be rounded to the nearest whole 
number and point allocations made on that basis. 
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IV 



Instructional Evaluation Variable 



Instructional Improvement Based on Referent Group Survey 



This variable consists of two standards. A maximum of 5 points can be 
earned under each standard fur a total of 10 points under this variable. This 
variable is designed to encourage institutions to seek evaluation of its over- 
all academic program quality b> coiisumers of the educational product. 



Performance Standards and Point Allocation 

The institution will be awarded 5 points upon demonstration that the insti 
tution has surveyed, with an evaluative instrument, a representative 
sample of at least one of three referent groups ^enrolled students, formerly 
enrolled students, or community members/employers) with application to 
the majority of its program fields or to the entire institution. Tb be awarded 
points for this standard the institution must submit a brief presentation of 
the analysis of the survey results and provide a description of specific 
substantial, instructional improvement actions taken as a result of the 
survey and anal>wis when such improvement actions are indicated. 

IVB Tsvo Surveys 

The institution will be awarded an additional 5 points if the institution has 
sur\'eyed, with an evaluative instrument, two or more of the referent 
groups with application to the majority of its program fields or to the entire 
institution, lb be awarded points for this standard, the institution must 
submit a brief presentation of the evaluative survey results and provide a 
description of specific, substantial, instructional improvement actions 
taken as a result of the surveys and analyses when such improvement 
actions are indicated. 



The institution will be awarded an additional 5 points if the institution can 
demonstrate that an evaluative survey has been administered more than 
once to the same referent group and can demonstrate for this referent 
groups most recent evaluation, the institution has received improved 
scores from the previous survey taken as a whole. 



Purpose 



IVA 



Single Survey 



OR 
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Definitions and Procedures 

|1) An "evaluative survey" is defined di> one yielding quantifiable indices 
reflecting satisfaction \Nith or c\dluation of instructional programs. 
The survey instrument may be a nationally or locally constructed 
instrument. A list of acceptable instruments for this \ariable will be 
maintained by the THEC staff. Prior approval by the THEC staff for the 
use of instruments not on this list is required. 

|2) A representative sample means a sample chosen oo that it statistically 
represents the population. 

|3) Instructional improvement actions must relate directly to improve- 
ment of classroom instruction or indirectly in terms of academic 
support activities such as library services, academic counseling 
services, etc. (items such as food sen ice, parking, or other student con- 
veniences, etc., are excluded). 

|41 As part of the budget request, an institution mubt submit a coj y of the 
survey instrument, date(s] of administration, description of sampling 
procedure, and analysis sufficient for any points claimed. 

|5) To qualify as a survey, it is not necessary that a single instrument be 
used. Multiple instrument:> employed within the same fiscal y*jax con- 
stitute a survey when, taken as a group, they are applied to a majority 
of the institutional program fields or to the entire institution. 

16) To be awarded pointo under this variable, the survey ox surveys must 
be conducted during the fiscal year immediately preceding the fall 
appropriations request cycle. 
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V 

Instruction..'l Evaluation Variable 
Planning for Instructional Program Improvement 

Purpose 

This variable cjnsists of two standards. A maximum of 5 points can be 
awarded under each standard for a total of xO points under this variable. 
This variable is designed to encourage institutional self-evaluation of its 
academic program quality. 

VA Plan Development 

Performance Standards and Point Allocation 

The institution will be awarded 5 points under this standard, provided it 
submits an acceptable annual plan for instructional improvement in the 
forthcoming year to the THEC staff at the time of submission of appropria- 
tions requests for that forthcoming year. An acceptable plan must exhibit 
these features: 

a. Specific goals and benchmarks or measurable objectives can be 
reached in the planning period are set forth. 

b. Activities scheduled as part of the plan must provide for an evaluation 
component. 

c. All activities which form the basis of claims for points under the other 
four institutional evaluation variables should be included in the 
plan, but the plan should address additional means of instructional 
improvement. 

d. Faculty must be involved in the development, execution, and evalua- 
tion of the plan. 

e. The plan must be focused upon improvement in instruction, either 
directly in terms of improved classroom performance as illustrated by 
outcomes measures or indirectly in terms of improvement to academic 
support activities such as library services, academic counseling 
services, etc. 

f. The plan should be consistent with longer term plans of the institution, 
its governing board, and the THEC. 
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VB Plan Evaluation 

Performance Standards and Point Allocation 

The institution will be awarded an additional 5 points under this standard, 
provided it submits at the time of submission of appropriations requests an 
evaluation of the plan for instructional impro\ ement co\ ermg the previous 
year. This evaluation must report the degree to which the plan was 
executed and the results obtained in terms of reaching goals and bench- 
marks or measurable objectives and completion of activities. Only those 
institutions which can demonstrate that at least half of the objectives and 
benciimarks have been 'eached or activities favorably evaluated will be 
awarded points under this standard. 
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Instructional Evaluation Information 
for 
College D 



Prepared for 
College D 
by 

The Learning Research Center 
1819 Andy Holt Avenue 
Telephone 974-2459 
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Sources of Instructional Evaluation Information for College D 



ERIC 



Note: (+) or (-) Based on University Average; 
(0) = Lowest rating of all Colleges 

L Student Achievement XL Other Sources 

General Education Dean's Follow-Up Survey of 

Mean Entering ACT Score (+1 Seniors {Winter 1984) 

Mean Total COMP Score i + 1 Student Evaluations of Instruction 

Estimated Gain on COiMP (-) 

Achievement in Major 

National Professional Exam 

III. Student Ratings 

Quality of Program Services in the Major— Table 12 

Availability of Advisor (0) 

WUlingness of Advisor to Help (-) 

Quality of Printed Program Information (- j 

Helpfulness of the Office Staff (0) 

Quality of Special Events (- j 
Adequacy of Preparation by Lower Division Courses for 

Upper Division Courses (0) 

Quality of Courses: Providing General Education (-) 

Quality of Courses: Preparing for Employment (0) 

Availability of Required Courses for the Major (- j 

Availability of Desired Courses for the Major (- j 

Organization of the Curriculum (-) 

Fairness of Grading (-) 

Quality of Instruction in Lower Division Courses in the Major (0) 

Quality of Instruction in Upper Division Courses in the Major ( - ) 

Opportunities for Interaction with Faculty in the Major (0) 

Practicum/Intern in the Major (+ j 

library Collection Related to the Major (« j 

Quality of Classroom Experience— Table 15 

Comprehensiveness of Course Content (-) 

Relevance of Content for Student Needs (0) 

Extent to which Content Is Current (-) 

Instructor's Class Presentations (0) 

Instructor's Class Preparation (-) 

Instructor's Enthusiasm for Teaching This Class (-1 

Instructor's Help with Problems ( - j 

Fairness: Testing (0) 

Fairness: Grading (-) 

Clarity of Course Objectives (-) 

Cbnduciveness of Climate: Learning (0) 

Relevance of Lecture Information to Course Objectives (0) 

Quality of Classroom Discussion ( - j 

Accuracy of Catalog Description: Course (0) 

Instructor's Knowledge of Subject Matter (-) 

Instructor's Availability for Consultation (0) 

Overall Quality of Instructor j-j 

Overall Quality of Course (-) 

Satisfaction with Social Experience at UTIv (+) 

Satisfaction with Academic Experience at UTK ( +) 
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COMP Results Profiled on Senior Reference Group Norms 
Based on Percentiles for 8510 Seniors at 70 Institutions 
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University of Tennessee— Knox^'ille 
COMP Objective Test Means (Equated to Form III) for 
Senior Samples Tested in 1980-1983 





N=165 
Seniors 


N=680 
Seniors 


April i^oZ 
N-644 
Seniors 


May 1983 
N = 700 
Seniors 


Maximum 


Tbtal 


192.3 


187.9 


189.3 


188.9 


240 


FSI 


66.1 


65.1 


64.1 


63.5 


80 


US 


66.1 


64.0 


64.3 


64.5 


80 


UA 


60.1 


59.1 


61.2 


61.3 


80 


COM 


55.8 


54.7 


54.3 


54.0 


72 


SP 


78.3 


76.5 


76.7 


76.6 


96 


cv 


58.2 


56.8 


58.2 


58.2 


72 


ACHE 


23.6 




21.5 


22.3 




(N) 


(119) 




(467) 


(382) 





COMP Scales 

Communicating: Can send and receive information in a variety of modes 
(written, graphic, oral, numeric, and symbolic), within a variety of settmgs (one-to- 
one, in small and large groups], and for a variety of purposes tfor example, to mform, 
to understand, to persuade, and to analyze). 

Solving Problems: Can analyze a variety of problems (for example, scientific, 
social, personal); select or create solutions to problems, and implement solutions. 

Clarifying Values: Can identify one's personal values and the personal values 
of other individuals, understand how personal values develop, and analyze the 
implications of decisions made on the basis of personally held values. 

Functioning within Social Institutions: Can identify those activities and 
institutions which constitute the social aspects of a culture tfor example, govern- 
mental and economic systems, religion, marital unU familial institutions, employ- 
ment, and civic volunteer and recreational organizations), understand the impact 
that social institutions have on individuals in a culture, and analyze one s own and 
others' personal functioning within social institutions. 

Using Science and Technology: Can identify those activities and products 
which constitute the scientific/technological aspects of a culture (for example, 
transportation, housing, energy, processed food, clothing, health maintenance, 
entertainment and recreation, mood-altering, national defense, communication, 
and data processing), understand the impact of such activities and products on the 
individuals and the physical environment in a culture, and analyze the useb of 
technological products in a culture and one's personal use of such products. 

Using the Arts: Can identify those activities and products which constitute the 
artistic aspects of a culture [for example, graphic art, music, drama, literature, 
dance, sculpture, film, architecture), understand the impact thit art, m its various 
forms, has on individuals in a culture, and analyze uses of works of art within a 
culture and one's personal use of art. 
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University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
COMP Estimated Mean Gains by College 
Based on Seniors with ACT Scores 







1982 






1983 




College 


met 

Score 


Mean 
ACT 
Composite 


Estimated 
Mean Gain 
on COMP 


met 

Score 


Mean 
ACT 
Composite 


cstunated 
Mean Gala 
on COMP 


A 


32 


22.1 


7.2 


29 


Z2.I 


9,3 


B 


8 


26.0 


6.4 


17 


23.8 


4,1 


C 


142 


2L3 


9.0 


101 


21.7 


6,1 


B 


34 


19.9 


9.0 


35 


20,9 


10.1 


F 


42 


18.2 


13.2 


25 


17,2 


11.1 


D 


56 


25.6 


2.5 


78 


24,3 


1.7 


G 


63 


19.8 


7.5 


19 


20.3 


7,2 


H 


38 


23.8 


4.2 


65 


23,4 


2.4 


I 


53 


20.3 


11.5 


13 


23.0 


4,8 


All 

Combined 


468 


21.5 


8.1 


382 


22,3 


5,2 



o 
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Percentages of Students Having Taken College Mathematics 



University Col.A 


C0I.B 


Col.C 


C0I.D 


Col.E 


C0I.F 


C0I.G 


C0I.H 


C0I.I 


College Algebra 
or Pre-Calculus 


56.3 


83.3 


26.1 


79.7 


28.4 


63.3 


41.7 


73.3 


49.7 


81.5 


Business 
Calculus 


27.7 


58.3 


30.4 


56.4 


8.1 


30.6 


6.9 


20.0 


19.0 


0.0 


Mathematics of 
Fmance 


25.8 


56.3 


21.7 


59.3 


7.4 


14.3 


5.6 


16.7 


16.3 


0.0 


Freshman 
Calculus I 


43.6 


27.1 


65.2 


28.5 


96.6 


10.2 


15.3 


10.0 


46.3 


18.5 


Freshman 
Calculus II 


39.0 


16.7 


60.9 


21.5 


96.6 


8.2 


13.9 


10.0 


39.5 


7.4 


Freshman 
Calculus III 


35.8 


10.4 


52.2 


20.9 


96.6 


4.1 


12.5 


0.0 


32.7 


3.7 


Sophomore 
Calculus I 


27.8 


8.3 


4.3 


6.4 


98.6 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


21.8 


0.0 


Sophomore 
Calculus II 


27.0 


4.2 


0.0 


5.8 


98.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


21.1 


0.0 


Sophomore 
Calculus III 


26.3 


4.2 


0.0 


4.1 


98.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


19.7 


0.0 



N=148 
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COMP Results Profiled on Entering Freshmen 
Reference Group Norms Based on Percentiles for 
8951 Freshmen at 46 Institutions 
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Percentages of Students Having Taken 
2- or 3-Course Sequences in Natural Sciences 





University Col. A Col.B 


Col.C 


CoLD 


C0I.E 


C0I.F 


Col.G 


CoI.H 


Co!.I 


Astronomy 


7.8 


0.0 


0.0 


12.8 


2.0 


16.3 


15.3 


0.0 


8.2 


0.0 


Basic 

Engineering 


18.6 


10.4 


8.7 


2.3 


77.0 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


Biology 


36.0 


64.6 


8.7 


31.4 


10.8 


26.5 


70.8 


56.7 


40.8 


51.9 


Botany 


3.6 


16.7 


0.0 


1.2 


1.4 


0.0 


2.8 


3.3 


7.5 


0.0 


Chemistry 


45.5 


89.6 


13.0 


12.8 


94.6 


12.2 


22.2 


50.0 


36.7 


100.0 


Geolo^cal 
Science 


14.1 


18.8 


0.0 


18.0 


5.4 


26.5 


23.6 


13.3 


12.9 


0.0 


Microbiology 


3.8 


10.4 


4.3 


1.2 


0.7 


0.0 


1.4 


10.0 


3.4 


33.3 


Physics 


33.5 


33.3 


91.3 


11.6 


88.5 


0.0 


15.3 


13.3 


25.2 


0.0 


Zoology 


8.5 


8.3 


0.0 


1.7 


2.7 


0.0 


6.9 


20.0 


12.9 


74.1 



Percentages of Students Having Taken the Following 
Social/Applied Sciences 





University Col. A Col.B 


C0I.C 


CoLD 


C0I.E 


C0I.F 


Col.G 


Col.H 


Col.I 


Anthropology 


31.3 


33.3 


8.7 


15.7 


15.5 


63.3 


37.5 


50.0 


38.8 


96.3 


Audiology & 

Speech 

Pathology 


4.1 


4.2 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


4.1 


19.4 


0.0 


5.4 


3.7 


Economics 


71.1 


85.4 


17.4 


94.2 


82.4 


95.9 


40.3 


93.3 


49.7 


11.1 


Geography 


33.8 


37.5 


4.3 


36.6 


42.6 


32.7 


48.6 


16.7 


27.9 


0.0 


Huaaan Services/ 
Social Work 11.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.6 


2.0 


6.1 


34.7 


16.7 


11.6 


212 


Political 
Science 


41.3 


27.1 


4.3 


47.7 


23.6 


98.0 


43.1 


26.7 


49.7 


18.5 


Psychology 


74.9 


75.0 


56.5 


71.5 


66.2 


95.9 


97.2 


83.3 


67.3 


92.6 


Sociology 


61.6 


56.3 


21.7 


64.0 


48.0 


95.9 


79.2 


76.7 


52.4 


88.9 
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Percentages of Students Having Taken the Following Areas in a 
History Sequence of at Least Two Courses 



University C0I.A C0I.B C0I.C 


Col.D 


C0I.E 


C0I.F 


C0I.G 


C01.H 


C0I.I 


Afro-American 
History 


1.3 


2.1 


0.0 


0.6 


n 7 


0 0 




0 0 




n 0 


American 
History 


36.2 


33.3 


26.1 


36.0 


21.6 


20.4 


58.3 


33.3 


52.4 


14.8 


Cultural 
Studies 


3.4 


2.1 


0.0 


1.7 


1.4 


2.0 


0.0 


6.7 


8.8 


7.4 


Western 
"'vilization 


21.8 


10.4 


13.0 


11.6 


6.8 


95.9 


13.9 


6.7 


36.7 


18.5 


World 
Civilization 


2.8 


2.1 


8.7 


1.2 


4.7 


2.0 


1.4 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 



Percentages of Students Having Taken the Following 
Areas of the Humanities 



University C0I.A C0I.B C0I.C 


C0I.D 


C0I.E 


C0I.F 


Col.G 


Col.H 


Cel.! 


Art— History 
or Appreciation 


22.5 


12.5 


39.1 


13.4 


15.5 


20.4 


40.3 


40.0 


32.0 


7.4 


Art— Studio 


12.2 


12.5 


52.2 


5.8 


2.0 


20.4 


9.7 


23.3 


20.4 


7.4 


Dance 


12.4 


16.7 


8.7 


10.5 


4.7 


12.2 


25.0 


16.7 


15.0 


11.1 


Literature 
-Modern or 
Classical 


63.4 


37.5 


13.0 


73.8 


47.3 


81.6 


73.6 


70.0 


76.9 


33.3 


Music 

-History or 
Appreciation 


28.6 


14.6 


4.3 


19.8 


22.3 


46.9 


63.9 


40.0 


29.3 


22.2 


Music 

—Performance 


10.2 


8.3 


4.3 


9.3 


4.7 


16.3 


19.4 


6.7 


11.6 


14.8 


Philosophy 


38.0 


33.3 


26.1 


27.9 


26.4 


44.9 


45.8 


46.7 


49.7 


77.8 


Religious 
Studies 


22.6 


6.3 


8.7 


14.5 


16.9 


30.6 


33.3 


33.3 


33.3 


33.3 


Speech & 
Theatre 


44.8 


58.3 


8.7 


55.8 


23.0 


79.6 


55.6 


50.0 


42.2 


18.5 
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TABLE 2 

Student Use of General University Programs and Services: 
Means by College 



MEAN RESPONSES* 



Service University Col. A 


Col.B 


CoI.C 


Col.D 


CoI.E 


CoI.F 


Col.G 


Col. H 


Col.l 


Main Library* 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 




2.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.3 


2.6 


Undergraduate 
Library* 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.2 


3.2- 


3.3 


3.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.4 


career riaiuuii^ cic 
Placement Center* 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5* 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


Counseling 
Center* 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.1" 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


1 7 


Recreation or 

Intramural 

Activity* 


2.5 


2.4 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7* 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 


2.4 


9 A 


WriltnP \jih 


1 1 
1.1 


1 1 
1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


LI 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


Student 

Employment 

Services 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5* 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


L4 


Health Services 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


2.1 


Campus Plays* 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8" 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.5 


Campus Film 
Series* 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4* 


2.1 


2.5 


2.1 


1.8 


2.3 


Campus Concert 
Series 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


1.8- 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


Computer 
Services* 


1.8 


1.6 


2.4 


!7 


2.5** 


1.2 


2.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


University 
Bookstore 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


N 


809 


170 


118 


68 


86 


72 


62 


73 


65 


83 



* Higher means indicate greater use 

• P .05 



NOTE: ++ Highest of all colleges 

+ Higher than University Mean 
- Lower than University Mean 
0- Lowest of all colleges 
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TABLE 6 

Perceived Quality of General University Programs and Services: 

Means by College 



MEAN RESPONSES* 



Service 


University Col. A 


CoLB 


Col.C 


Col.D 


Col. E 


Col.F 


ColG 


C0I.H 


Col. I 


Main Librarv* 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0* 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


Undergraduate 
Library* 


3.0 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


2.9 


Placement Center 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


2.6 


2.8* 


2.7 


2.3 


2.9 


2.6 


2.4 


Counseling 
Center 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7* 


2.5 


2.1 


2.7 


2.4 


2.3 


Recreation or 

Intramural 

Activity 


2.C 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


2.6 


Writing Lab 


2.4 


2 ' 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5* 


2.7 


1.5 


3.5 


2.3 


2.4 


Student 

Employment 

Services 


2.5 




2.6 


2.4 


2.7* 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.0 


Health Services 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


2.5 


Campus Flays 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.0- 


3.3 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


Campus Film 
Series 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


2.8 


3.0 


Campus Concert 
Series 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


3.0 


2.7- 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.7 


Computer 
Services 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6* 


2.3 


2.9 


3.0 


2.5 


2.4 


University 
Bookstore 


3.0 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.6 


3.2 


3.3 


2.8 


N 


809 


170 


118 


68 


86 


72 


62 


73 


65 


83 



* Higher means indicate higher rating of sen'ice 

• P .05 
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TABLE 9 



Student Ratings of University Services: 
Means by College 



MEAN RESPONSES* 



Service 


Univ-crsity Col. A 


Col. B 


Col. C 


Co!. D 


Col. E 


Col. F 


Col. G 


Col. H 


Col. I 


Admissions* 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


2,9 


3.0 


2.7 


Registration 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5* 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


9 9 


Student Records 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1* 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


Student Loans 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4* 


2.3 


2.2 


22 


2.3 


22 


Student Grants 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4* 


2.3 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.1 


Scholarships 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


Z£ 


Student Conduct 
Office 


2.5 


2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6* 


2.5 


2.1 


2.5 


2.3 


2.4 


TVcasurer's Office 


2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8* 


' 2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


Drop/Add 
Procedure 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3* 


2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


22 


Preregistration 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0* 


3.0 


2.6 


3.1 


3.1 


2.7 


N 


B09 


170 


118 


68 


86 


72 


62 


73 


65 


83 



' Higher means indicate higher rating 
• P .05 
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TABLE 12 

Rating of Quality of Programs and Services in the Major: 
Means by College 



MEAN RESPONSES* 



Major Service/Program University Col.A 


Co!.B 


Col.C 


CoI.D 


Col.E 


C0I.F 


C0I.G 


C0I.H 


CoLI 


Availability of Advisor* 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


2.5* 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


VViIHncnpcc n( 






















Advisor to Help* 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


3.5 


2.7- 


3.1 


2.7 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


^Uaiiiy 01 rnnieQ 






















Program Information* 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4" 


2.8 


2.1 


3.0 


2.6 


2.7 


iiCiuiuiiicov> 01 ine 






















Office Staff* 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


2.8 


2.9 


2.4 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


^ucuiiy 01 opccioi ovenis 


Z.D 


ZrO 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5- 


2.8 


3.0 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


iiut;^udty 01 1 reparaiion oy 






















Lower Division Courses for 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


UcDer Ftvision Pnnr^p^* 


















^uoiiiy 01 vourscs. 






















Providing General Educ* 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8- 


3.0 


2.6 


3.2 


3.1 


2.8 


Quality of Courses: 






















rrcpcuui5 1 or ompioymei-t 


Lo 


0 7 

LI 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2,9 


2.6^ 


3.3 


2.9 


2.5 


Availability of Required 






















r^niircpc fnr tnp Miiinr^ 
V^UUIoCo lur lilv IVlaJUI 


LA 


9 ^ 
Z.O 


1.9 


2.6 


2.3- 


2.4 


2.7 


3.0 


2.7 


2.2 


Availaoihty of Desired 






















^oursco lor ine iviajor 


9 A 


9 C 

Z.O 


2.1 


2.6 


2.3- 


2.5 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


2.4 


Organization of the 






















Curriculum* 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7- 


2.7 


2.3 


3.1 


2.8 


2.6 


Fairness of Grading* 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6- 


3.0 


2.4 


2.7 


2.8 


2.5 


yjUoiiiy 01 insirucuon 






















in Lower Division Courses 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


2.4- 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


3.0 


2.6 


in the Major* 




















Quality of Instruction in 






















Upper Division Courses 
in the Major 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.0- 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.0 




















Opportunities for Interaction 






















with Faculty in the Major* 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


3.2 


2.4- 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


Practicum/Intem 






















in the Major* 


2.6 


2.3 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7-^ 


3.2 


2.0 


3.1 


3.2 


2.9 


Library Collection 






















Related to the Major* 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6- 


2.7 


2.3 


3.0 


3.1 


2.7 


N 


809 


170 


118 


68 


86 


72 


62 


73 


65 


83 



' Higher uieans indicate higlier rating 
•P .05 
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TABLE 15 

Rating of Quality of Facets of the Classroom Experience: 
Means by College^ 



MEAN RESPONSES^ 



University CoLA 


C0I.B 


C0I.C 


C0I.D 


C0I.E 


C0I.F 


C0I.G 


C0I.H 


C0I.I 


Comprehensiveness of 






















Cotirse Content 


3.0 


3X) 




O.i 




7 Q 


O.i 


o.u 


o.u 


7 Q 


Relevance of Content 






















for Student Needs 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.7 


Extent to v/bich 






















Content Is Current 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1- 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


3.1 


Instructor's Class 






















Presentations 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8- 


2.9 


3.J 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Instructor's Class 






















Preparation 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1- 


3.1 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.3 


Instructor's Enthusiasm for 






















Teaching This Class 


3.3 


3.3 


Zl 


3.3 


3.2- 


3.1 


3.4 


3.1 


3.3 


3.3 


Instructor's Help 






















with Problems 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3j0 


3.0- 


3.0 


3.3 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


Fairness— Testing 


2.9 


3.0 


3j0 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


Fairness— Grading 


3.0 


3.0 


0 

o.u 




7Q- 


7 R 


3.1 


7 Q 


7 Q 


7Q 


Clarity of Course Objectives 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


2.7- 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


2.7 


Conduciveness of Climate- 






















Learning 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


Relevance of 






















Lecture Information to 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


Course Objectives 






















Quality of 






















Classroom Discussion 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6- 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


Accuracy of Catalog 






















Description-Course 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8* 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 


Instructor's Knowledge of 






















Subject Matter 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5- 


3.4 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.5 


Instructor's Availability 






















for Consultation 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8- 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


Overall Quality of 






















Instructor 


3.2 


3.2 


32 


3.3 


3.0- 


3.0 


3.4 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


Overall Quality of Course 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8- 


2.8 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


N 


809 


170 


118 


68 


«6 


72 


62 


''3 


65 


83 



* College in which course is being taken 

^ Higher means indicate greater use 

* P .05 



1^3 
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TABLE 18 



Selected Student Opinions and Characteristics: Means by College 



Characteristic 


University Col.A 


CoLB 




Col.U 




COl.r 




U)l.n 


UOl.i 


Sec Male 


52% 


48% 


61% 


65% 


82%* 


' 12% 


80% 


8% 


23% 


35% 


Female 


*K>7w 


^9% 


39% 


35% 


18% 


88% 


20% 


92% 


77% 


CCOl 

o5% 


Residence: Dormitory 


44% 


42% 


42% 


31% 


55% 


52% 


52% 


51% 


47% 


40% 


Apartment 


27% 


25% 


29% 


33% 


00 02. 

Z8% 


0002. 


OCd. 
ObTO 


ZOTO 


ZUto 


97% 


Fraternity 


3% 


5% 


4% 


9% 


4% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


1% 


2% 


Home 


26% 


28% 


25% 


26% 


14% 


20% 


9% 


OiOl 

Z4% 


22% 


01 01 

31% 


Commumty of Ori^ 
















7% 


2% 


4% 


Farm 


5% 


5% 


3% 


27% 


5% 


11% 


5% 


Non-farm Rural 


11% 


9% 


7% 


24% 


12% 


inc2. 
10% 


1C02. 


1 col 

lOTO 


110* 

ll"j 


1701 
1/70 


Town Under 2,5(X/ 


3% 


2% 


1% 


oot 

3% 


A 02. 

4% 


002. 


CQ2. 
070 


A% 
070 


Q% 
07t) 


9% 

Zto 


Town 2,500-25,000 


16% 


13% 


21% 


4% 


19% 


19% 


11% 


14% 


17% 


1001 

13% 


Town 25,000400,000 




9^% 


21% 


19% 


24% 


21% 


26% 


19% 


ocot 

3o% 


OiOl 

24% 


City uver iuu,uuu 




45% 


407t> 


99% 


1R% 


1^% 

OO70 


1Q% 


17% 

0/70 




1Q% 


Hours Working: 






















None 


54% 


53% 




AdOL 
40 7t 


0370 




OOTO 


66% 


u/TO 


40% 


1-9 Hours 


9% 


8% 


9% 


15% 


12% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


9% 


7% 


10-19 Hours 


15% 


18% 


13% 


18% 


9% 


15% 


18% 


1 001 

13% 


'.4% 


22% 


20 or over Hours 


22% 


21% 


28% 


22% 


14%" 


18% 


10% 


1001 

13% 


20% 


01 01 

31% 


Proportion of Education 






















raid by Parents: 






















More Than nali 


59% 


62% 


cots. 
00% 


dot 


4070 


0/70 


0070 




K7% 
0/70 


<;i% 

00 70 


Less Tiian Half 


15% 


13% 


10% 


24% 


26% 


17% 


1 TO! 

17% 


IbTO 


1 1 01 

Hto 


1 floi 

19% 


None 


26% 


25% 


21% 


24% 


26% 


17% 


20% 


ZOTO 


0001 

oZto 


1001 

18% 


Number of Close 






















Relationships with Faculty: 
















47% 




46% 


None 


48% 


41% 


KK% 




AQ%-»- 
0370 


4470 


il7% 
»f /TO 


179% 
0/0 


One 


lOTw 


ld% 


12% 


9% 


12% 


1 001 

13% 


lo% 


/TO 


ICOI 
lOTO 


OA* 1 


IwO 


17% 


91% 


in% 


91% 

^170 


1U7D 


1Q% 

1970 


10% 

1U70 


23% 


26% 


14% 


Three or More 


99% 


91% 


23% 


35% 


10% 


24% 


27% 


23% 


22% 


20% 


Hours on Campus Each 






















Week CXilside of Class: 






















Under 10 


29% 




27% 


29% 


21%- 


22% 


TOl 

7% 


OQOl 
0070 


4070 


34% 


10-20 


1d% 


1d% 

I'tTO 


14% 


19% 


17% 


17% 


1002. 
1070 


IUto 


OOl 

yTo 


1001 

IZto 




fl% 
07w 


7% 


Q% 

^70 


n% 

1070 


4% 


14% 


11% 


8% 


5% 


11% 


Over 30 




4.7% 


50% 


38% 


59%* 


48% 


69% 


44% 


42% 


43% 


Fraternity or Sorority? 
















ZOTO 




0001 
ZOTO 


Yes 


22% 


22% 


35% 


29% 


13% 


26% 


1 001 

13% 


i2% 


No 


78% 


78% 


65% 


71% 


87%* 


74% 


87% 


TO 01 

/Zto 


00% 


72% 


^^tisfied with Social 












































Very Satisfied 


36% 


36% 


41% 


41% 


25%- 


•34% 


29% 


52% 


36% 


41% 


Somewhat Satisfied 


48% 


46% 


44% 


44% 


60%** 49% 


47% 


38% 


50% 


43% 


Somewhat Dissatisfied 


13% 


14% 


12% 


10% 


13% 


16% 


19% 


6% 


9% 


16% 


Very Dissatisfied 


4% 


4% 


3% 


4% 


2%- 


1% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


0% 


Satisfied with Academic 






















Experience at U.TK.? 






















Very Satisfied 


20% 


15% 


24% 


16% 


17%- 


22% 


21% 


36% 


32% 


16% 


Somewhat Satisfied 


52% 


51% 


50% 


51% 


58%* 


56% 


55% 


49% 


40% 


46% 


Somewhat Dissatisfied 


23% 


26% 


21% 


29% 


21% 


17% 


23% 


12% 


23% 


32% 


Very Dissatisfied 


5% 


7% 


5% 


3% 


4%- 


6% 


2% 


3% 


5% 


6% 
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TABLE 1 

Rating of Quality of Facets of the Classroom Experience: 
Department A Enrolled Students 



RATING MEANS* 





Eycelien! 




Fair 


Poor 


Dept. 


College University 


Comprehensiveness of 
Course Content 


33% 


53% 


10% 


5% 


3.1 


2.9 


n n 


Relevence of Content 
for Student Needs 


58% 


35% 


3% 


5% 


3.5 


2.8 


2.8 


Extent to which 
Content Is Current 


49% 


41% 


8% 


3% 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


Instructor's Class 
Presentations 


24% 


47% 


21% 


8% 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


Instructor's Class 
Preparation 


37% 


40% 


13% 


11% 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


Instructor's Enthusiasm 
for Teaching this Class 


37% 


37% 


16% 


11% 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


Instructor's Helpfulness 
with Student Problems 


40% 


37% 


18% 


5% 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


Fairness of Testing 


24% 


44% 


21% 


12% 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


Fairness of Grading 


24% 


42% 


24% 


11% 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


^lanty 01 

Course Objectives 


21% 


49% 


21% 


10% 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


Conduciveness of Climate 
for Learning 


15% 


56% 


21% 


8% 


2.8 


2.5 


2.8 


Relevance of 
Lecture Information to 
Course Objectives 


36% 


49% 


6% 


9% 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


Quality of 

Classroom Discussion 


25% 


47% 


19% 


8% 


2.9 


2.6 


2.7 


Accuracy of Catalog 
Desciiption-Course 


15% 


39% 


36% 


9% 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


Instructor's Knov/ledge of 
Subject Matter 


69% 


18% 


13% 


0% 


3.6 


3.4 


3.6 


Instructor's Availability 
for Consultation 


26% 


46% 


20% 


9% 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


Overall Quality of 
Instructor 


49% 


28% 


18% 


5% 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


Overall Quality of Course 
N = 43 


37% 


47% 


13% 


3% 


3.2 


2.8 


2.9 



' Higher means indicate higher rating 
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TABLE 2 

Rating of Quality of Department Programs and Services: 
Department A Majors 



RATING MEANS* 



Service Excellent 


VjOOU 


Fair 


Poor 


Dept. 


College Univers 


Availabiiity of Advisor 


23% 


40% 


26% 


11% 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


Willingness of 
Advisor to Help 


29% 


41% 


21% 


10% 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


Quality of Prmted 
Program Informaticn 


21% 


38% 


30% 


11% 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


Helpnilness ot the 
Office Staff 


23% 


46% 


25% 


6% 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


Viuality of Special Events 


16% 


47% 


28% 


9% 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


Adequacy of Preparation 
by Lower Div. Courses 
for Upper Div. Courses 


13% 


52% 


29% 


8% 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


Quality of Courses in 
Providing General Educ. 


19% 


55% 


23% 


3% 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


QnaUt^ of Courses in 
Preparing for Employment 


1*702. 


54% 


23% 


3% 


2.9 


0 0 
L.V 


Z.O 


Availability of Required 
Cburses for the Major 


14% 


46% 


26% 


15% 


2.6 


2.4 


2.4 


Availability of Desired 
Courses for the Major 


14% 


50% 


24% 


13% 


2.7 


2.5 


2.4 


Organization of the 
Curriculum 


16% 


57% 


20% 


7% 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


Fairness of Grading 


12% 


70% 


14% 


4% 


2.9 


3.0 


2.7 


Quality of Instruction in 
Lower Division Courses 
in the Major 


10% 


54% 


29% 


7% 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


Quality of Instruction in 
Upper Division Courses 
in the Major 


27% 


58% 


13% 


2% 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


Opportunities for 
Interaction with Faculty 
in the Major 


19% 


39% 


31% 


11% 


2.7 


2.9 


2.6 


Practicum or Internship 
Experiences in the Major 


60% 


26% 


12% 


2% 


3.4 


3.2 


2.6 


Library Collection 
Related to the Major 


9% 


52% 


33% 


6% 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


N = 75 

















Q 'ligher means indicate higher rating 
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TABLE 3 

Percentage Distributions for Selected Socio-Demographic 
Characteristics: Department A Majors 



Dept. Univ. Dept. Univ. 



Age 






Grade Point Average 






18 or Under 


8% 


8% 


0-1.9 


3% 


5% 


19 


14% 


21% 


2.0 - 2.5 


30% 


26% 


OA 

a) 


22% 


18% 


2.6 - 2.9 


46% 


27% 


01 


22% 


19% 


3.0 - 3.5 


19% 


31% 


29 
idid 




1070 


Over 3.5 


3% 


11% 




1070 




Proportion of Education 






Sex 






Paid for by Parents 






Male 


18% 


52% 


More than Half 


70% 


59% 


Female 


O 1 02. 

81% 


48% 


Less than Half 


5% 


15% 


Marital Status 






None 


24% 


26% 


Single 


87% 


87% 


Number of Close Relationships 




Married 


11% 


11% 


with Faculty 






Divorced 


3% 


2% 


None 


46% 


48% 


Current Residence 






One 


19% 


lo% 


Dormitory 


38% 


44% 


Two 


19% 


17% 


Apartment 


38% 


27% 


Three or More 


6% 


22% 


Fraternity 


3% 


3% 


Hours on Campus Each Week 




At H^me 


22% 


26% 


Outside of Classes 






Family Income 






Under 10 


35% 


29% 


Under $10,000 


12% 


8% 


10-20 


14% 


14% 


$10,000 -$19,99> 


16% 


16% 
18% 


20-30 


3% 


0% 


$20,000 - $29,999 


4% 


Over 30 


47% 




$30,000 - $39,999 


28% 


17% 


Fraternity or Sorority Member 




Over $40,000 


40% 


42% 


Yes 


19% 


22% 


Community of Origin 






No 


81% 


78% 


raiiii 


XItO 


070 


Satisfied with Social 






Non-farm Rural 


11% 


11% 


Experience at U.TK. 






Town Under 2,500 


8% 


3% 


Very Satisfied 


43% 


36% 


Town 2,500 - 25,000 


16% 


16% 


Somewhat Satisfied 


41% 


48% 


Town 25,000 - 100,000 


27% 


24% 


Somewhat Dissatisfied 


16% 


13% 


City over 100,000 


27% 


42% 


Very Dissatisfied 


0% 


4% 


Hours Working 






Satisfied with Academic 






None 


73% 


54% 


Experience at U.TK. 






1 - 9 Hours 


3% 


9% 


Very Satisfied 


19% 


20% 


10 • 19 Hours 


11% 


15% 


Somewhat Satisfied 


51% 


52% 


20 or Over Hours 


14% 


22% 


Somewhat Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 


22% 
8% 


23% 
5% 
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Guidelines 
for 

Self 'Study Document 



A self-study document is prepared by the academic unit prior to the review 
Copies are distributed to members of the review team at least two weeks 
prior to the on-campus evaluation. This outline for the self study document 
is designed to provide guidelines and assist the unit, not to prescribe a iigid 
format for its content. 

Function 

Specify clearly the proiary function of the academic unit, including imme- 
diate and long-range goals and/or objectives for instruction, * research, and 
public service, within the broader context of the college and the total 
university. 

Program 

Provide a brief statement describing the academic progra.n, including, role, 
scope, breadth, and depth. Also, describe the program and its components 
in terms of emphasis on preparation for teaching, research and/or region. 

Faculty 

Provide a brief vita for each faculty member. Describe the faculty in terms 
of strengths and weaknesses, particularly as related tj the role and scope of 
the academic program. Include information in the summary concerning 
the past three years for the following: 

1. Special teaching, research, or professional practice awards to the faculty. 

2. Publications in referred journals. 

3. Books published. 

4. Monographs or manuals published. 

5. Journals edited or number ot faculty members serving on editorial 
boards. 
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6. Grants and contracts awarded from agencies external to the University. 

7. Presentations at national meetings. 

8. Number of faculty approved to teach 6000 (doctoral) level courses. 

9. Number of faculty approved to direct doctoral dissertations. 

10. Any information about faculty quality collected from students or 
alumni. 

11. International experience. 

12. Faculty development activities. 

Students 

Provide student information for the past five ye s. Include any informa- 
tion considered appropriate, but at least the following if available. 

1. Number of applicants. 

2. Number of students admitted. 

3. Number of women, minorities and international students enrolled. 

4. Number of students graduated. 

5. Number of students who dropped out. 

6. An assessment of the quality of students as indicated by test scores, 
grade-point averages, or other data. 

7. Financial assistance available, including nuiaber of students awarded 
assistantships and fellowships. 

8. Description of student recruitment procedures. 

Library 

Provide an assessment of the adequacy of library holdings for the program. 
Physical Facilities 

Provide a brief summary of the physical facilities and describe their effect 
on the academic program. Include a statement concerning any pertinent 
equipment needs. 

Program 

1. Admission procedures— Describe how students are selected for the 
program. 

2. Statement of desired outcomes of instruction for students. 

3. Innovative, unique, or outstanding features of the program. 

4. Breadth and depth of program-Include in this statement any special 
degree requirements, requirements for courses outside the academic 
unit, the selection of a student's committee, the nature of the compre- 
hensive examination and the dissertation. 

5. Research in the program— Include any information concerning how 
students are involved in the research, wheth .^r research assistantships 
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are available, how the research is funded, the emphasis upon research 
as a component of the program. 

6. Public Service— Include specifically the interrelationships between 
public'Service activities and research and other aspects of the program. 

7. Teaching— Include information concerning any innovations as well as 
assessments by students, faculty or alumni. 

Indicators of Program Quality 

L Evidence of effectiveness of the general education component of the 
curriculum (for undergraduates), including value-added calculation for 
the college using scores on the ACT COMP exam. 

2. Evidence of the achievement of desired outcomes of instruction for 
students, including results of comprehensive examinations and 
regional/national competitions, and documentation of placement and 
career success by graduates. 

3. Assessments of program quality by enrolled students (both maiors 
and non-majors) and ?,raduates. 



* 1983-1984 Additions Underlined 
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